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AID OR ALMS FOR EUROPE? 


WE are facing the question of the financial policy of the 
United States toward Europe. It is a dual question, both 
of interest and of duty. Our policy must be so shaped as 
to protect and to promote our own national security and 
welfare, and also to fulfill generously and without grudging 
the duty of this country to its fellows in the community of 
nations and, we might add without exaggeration, to human- 
ity and civilization. This question, relating to the restora- 
tive and rehabilitatory period of peace, is comparable in 
urgency and importance with that of our military policy 
in the early part of the war, and it is decidedly more com- 
plex and puzzling than was the latter. It is urgent, be- 
cause there can be no reasonable doubt that some of the 
European nations are actually in great popular distress as 
well as official embarrassment, and indeed are in imminent 
danger of disaster. It is important, to us as well as to the 
nations directly concerned, because of the intimate and in- 
separable relationship among all peoples. If any consid- 
erable country of Europe became bankrupt, it would in- 
evitably involve others in grave embarrassment if not also 
in bankruptcy, and the effect of such a process would 
quickly be felt in America, to our serious detriment. 

The determination of our proper policy in the case— 
of our duty, whether to others or simply to self—is, how- 
ever, an immeasurably more perplexing problem than was 
that which confronted us in 1917; or, more logically, in 
1914. In the latter emergency there was really no question 
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at all, unless in the minds of pacifists unworthy to be called 
American citizens, or unless artificially raised for still more 
unworthy purposes of factional advantage. 

In the present case the same duty, from the same two 
points of view, may indeed be equally clear to a certain 
extent. Or perhaps we should say, to a very uncertain 
extent, because the whole puzzling problem turns upon the 
extent to which we should afford financial aid to Europe. 
The duty of financial aid is equal to that of military aid. 
But how far shall it be carried? 

We must in considering this question first of all dis- 
criminate between aid for the sake of convenience and alms 
for the relief of distress. Certain countries are said to be 
suffering famine. They must be relieved. There is no 
question of that. It is true that the famine is largely due 
to artificial conditions. People have been starving for 
bread in Vienna, while large stores of wheat were lying 
idle and wasting less than a hundred miles away. The 
trouble was that because of the surrender of railroad roll- 
ing stock to the Allies under the Armistice, means of trans- 
portation were lacking. Also, of course, the demoralized 
state of international exchange made it difficult to secure 
grain for Austria from Hungary, Jugo-Slavia or Rou- 
mania. But because of such artificial conditions people 
must not be left to starve; and if loans can assure a supply 
of food to the famine-stricken, loans should be made. Of 
that there can be, we think, no question. 

Beyond that comes the vastly greater and more perplex- 
ing question of loans to countries which are not starving, 
for the sake of facilitating and expediting the restoration 
of their industries. The two extremes of opinion or of 
suggestion have been defined respectively by Sit» George 
Paish and by Mr. Carter Glass. The former would have the 
United States extend to Great Britain loans or credits to 
the amount of many billions of dollars. The latter would 
practically adapt Pinckney’s familiar epigram and say 
“Millions for relief, but not one cent for credit.” Sir 
George Paish spoke personally, or at least unofficially, for 
himself and other British financiers but not, we are told, 
for the British Government. Mr. Glass was still Secretary 
of the Treasury when he spoke, and therefore must be as- 
sumed to have reflected the sentiments of the Administra- 
tion. The proposal of the former certainly did not com- 
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mend itself to this country; not to any of the three elements 
concerned—the Government, the financial world, or the 
public. The sentiments of the latter were obviously some- 
thing of a shock to Great Britain, but the most informed 
and judicious opinion over there seems to be that it was the 
healthful and stimulating shock of a cold douche, which 
was to be regarded with gratitude rather than with resent- 
ment. ‘ 

It would be uncalled-for and absurd for Europeans to 
charge us with selfishness or with being “ quitters” because 
we would not go on indefinitely with loans and credits. 
They know that during the war we unhesitatingly and 
even gladly gave them credits amounting to billions of 
dollars; and that at the present moment we are with equal 
readiness extending the time of payment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of interest. They know, moreover, that 
if we are reluctant to grant them further loans it is not 
because of ill-will or of any desire to delay their rehabil- 
itation. Such an attitude on our part would be incredibly 
stupid. It is scarcely less to our interest than to their own 
to have them restored to full prosperity as speedily as pos- 
sible. But it is also to the interest of both that it shall be 
a wholesome and substantial prosperity, and not the hectic 
product of increased inflation of credits. It was, we doubt 
not, in full and especial recognition of Europe’s relation 
to us, and of our vital interest in Europe’s continued sol- 
vency and renewed prosperity, that Mr. Glass wrote his 
much-discussed letter to the Chamber of Commerce. . 

One of the specific points raised by Mr. Glass, while 
most unpleasant to dwell upon, demands emphasis and prac- 
tical consideration. That is, the matter of the German in- 
demnity. France is, at least nominally, expecting an enor- 
mous sum, sufficient to go very far toward rehabilitating 
her ravaged territories and restoring her national finances 
to a sound and satisfactory condition. Now we have no 
hesitation in saying that France ought to get every cent 
that she is looking for, and that Germany, both now and 
for years to come, should be compelled to pay every cent 
that can be extracted from her; even though her people 
were condemned to the lot of Helots for a century to come. 
_ At the same time we must recognize the fact that there 
is really some doubt of the possibility of extracting the full 
indemnity from Germany, no matter with what justifiable 
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mercilessness we go about it; and we must therefore ques- 
tion the wisdom of France’s dependence upon that source 
of recoupment. At present, her reasonable expectations are 
undetermined, and she can, of course, base no credit what- 
ever upon them. From the practical point of view it would 
seem decidedly preferable to fix, at least for present pur- 
poses, upon some amount which it is quite certain that Ger- 
many can be made to pay, and which can therefore be so 
funded in advance as to form the basis for needed credits. 
What France needs is not vague hopes or desires of secur- 
ing all that she ought to have, at some undetermined time 
in the remote future, but the largest amount of cash or of 
negotiable securities that can be extracted from Germany 
at this present moment. If such provisions as were made 
in the Treaty are capable of exaction, well and good. It 
should be possible, then, to utilize them as a basis of finan- 
cial operations. If they are incapable of execution, sanity 
prescribes their commutation into a practical form. 

Another point upon which we might be reluctant to 
touch if we were sordidly inclined, is that of the rate of 
exchange and the balance of trade. We mention the two 
as one, because they are at this time inseparably connected. 
We do not say that the enormous balance of trade in our 
favor is the sole cause of the unprecedented fall in Euro- 
pean exchange, but we are convinced that it is one of the 
chief causes, and it is unquestionably so regarded in 
Europe. Now we are not so altruistic as to object to any 
trade balance in our favor. But neither are we so selfish 
and sordid as to exult in one which is so large as to be 
unhealthily bloated, and we must recognize the balance of 
last year as answering to that unfavorable description. 
Note, for example, our commerce with the United King- 
dom in 1919, as contrasted with that in 1913, the last year 
before the war. In 1913 we bought of Great Britain $271,- 
954,000, and in 1919 $309,189,000, an increase of 14 per 
cent. In 1913, on the other hand, we sold her $590,732,- 
000, and in 1919 $2,279,178,000, an increase of 286 per 
cent. In 1913 the balance in our favor was 117 per cent 
of the value of our imports. In 1919 it was 634 per cent. 
The increase in the balance in our favor in six years was 
considerably more than five-fold. . 

Obviously, that sort of thing cannot be permanently 
maintained. If we grant that the abnormal conditions of 
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the war made it, or something like it, temporarily neces- 
sary, we must recognize that the sooner it is corrected the 
better it will be. It may seem to some self-abnegatory, but 
we believe that it would be sane and profitable policy for 
us as well as for her, for Great Britain to purchase less 
from us and to sell more to us, and thus bring the balance 
of trade back somewhat nearer to an actual parity. That 
would undoubtedly strengthen British exchange in Amer- 
ica and would promote the prosperity of the United King- 
dom. We have no fear that it would in the least degree 
impair the legitimate and sane prosperity of the United 
States. On the contrary, it would probably promote it, by 
bringing market prices of many of the great staples down 
to a rational standard. The law of demand and supply 
has not been abrogated; and if the abnormal British 
demand were materially abated, our domestic supply would 
be correspondingly increased, with the natural result upon 
prices. 

We are thus logically brought back to two utterances 
of some time ago; two utterances in exact accord with each 
other; utterances of two particularly sane and _ practical 
advisers. M. Clemenceau, in France, and Mr. Hoover on 
the part of America earnestly exhorted the war-stricken 
peoples of Europe to get to work. A generation ago, while 
we were still wrestling with the financial complications 
imposed upon us by the Civil War, particularly with the 
question of the resumption of specie payments, a clear, sane 
voice exclaimed, “ The way to resume is, to resume!” So 
we may say to the peoples of Europe: The way to resume 
profitable industry and national prosperity is, to resume! 
It will mean labor. It will mean privation. It will mean 
sacrifice. So did the war. But in the war, those things 
meant victory; and in peace they will no less mean success. 
The United States was not lacking in the war, and it will 
not be lacking in peace. But because of the precise reversal 
of conditions which we have already described, its attitude 
must now be the reverse of what it was, or of what it should 
have been, a few years ago. ‘Then it was our policy to do 
all that we could without stopping to calculate to what 
extent Europe could perhaps get along without us. Now 
it is equally Europe’s policy to do all that she can for her- 
self, without stopping to speculate upon how much the 
United States might be able or willing to do for her. 
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SOVEREIGNS AT THE BAR 


THE demand of the Powers for the surrender of Will- 
iam Hohenzollern for trial has been rejected by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands on technically logical grounds. 
For reasons quite easy to understand, the Dutch Govern- 
ment has chosen to stand upon strict legality rather than 
to rise to the higher plane of moral equity. It was obvious 
from the beginning that upon no existing principle of in- 
ternational law, under no existing extradition treaty, could 
the surrender of the world’s arch criminal be demanded. 
The provision in the Treaty of Versailles for his trial was 
of course of no effect, seeing that he had found asylum in 
a country which was not a party to that Treaty. He was 
thus left in the doubly secure position of a fugitive who 
has committed a crime for which no penalty is provided 
in the law, and who flees to a country with which his own 
country has no extradition treaty. In that position it seems 
not improbable that he will perforce be permitted to re- 
main. No cause is apparent for any change of opinion or 
intention on the part of the Dutch Government. Its re- 
fusal was not a hasty action, but most deliberate and studied ; 
having been under careful consideration, doubtless, ever 
since the former Kaiser sought refuge in the Netherlands. 
As for coercion of that Government, it is not to be thought 
of. The Powers cannot violate the sovereignty of Holland 
in order to punish William Hohenzollern for violating the 
sovereignty of Belgium. _ 

Nor will such a result be without its compensations, 
or at least its consolations. Any punishment that could be 
imposed upon this criminal would be grossly and gro- 
tesquely disproportionate to his deserts; if indeed it 
would not be less than the suffering which he must 
incur in his selfsought asylum. Nor need the cause 
of international justice and human _ equity suffer 
from failure to arraign him corporeally at the bar 
and to send him to the scaffold. Nothing could 
be more impressive than to try him in absentia; not 
upon any legal technicalities, which would be futile, but 
upon those broader principles of equity and right which 
now need to have formal recognition in the code of inter- 
national law; to convict him and to condemn him; and 
then to blazon to the world for all time the fact that execu- 
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tion of his sentence was suspended out of respect for the 
very principles of law which he had violated. 

Such a trial would be unique. It would differ from 
the former trials of sovereigns not only in its result but in 
almost every particular—in the character of the accused, in 
the nature of his indictment, in the method of the trial, in 
the composition of the court. It would differ also in its 
purport to the subsequent constitution and progress of the 
world, though in that it would certainly not be inferior to 
them. Indeed, in epochal significance to the world it would 
rival if it did not surpass any other political or judicial 
event in human history. 

There come to mind two great historical trials of de- 
posed sovereigns. They are those of Charles I of England, 
and of Louis XVI of France. A third, that of the hapless 
Maximilian, it would not be pertinent to consider. He 
was never the legitimate ruler of Mexico, but an alien 
usurper. Juarez put him to death not as a traitor but as 
an invader. 

_ If we begin with the least important part of the com- 
parison, that of the personalities of the culprits, our judg- 
ment cannot be favorable to William Hohenzollern. 
There is general agreement that Charles and Louis were 
men of pure life and lovable character. Charles was a 
bigot, and a despot, and he countenanced acts of tyranny 
and cruelty; but he never took personal pleasure in wit- 
nessing or in ordering the sufferings of others, and his per- 
sonal morals were above reproach. The same may be said 
of Louis. Unintelligent and obstinate to a degree, and in- 
capable of making an effective stand against the govern- 
mental corruption with which he was surrounded, his life 
was clean and his disposition was amiable. We would not 
wantonly revile the Hohenzollern, and we are mindful that 
there are those who have ascribed to him certain domestic 
virtues. But three facts stand indisputable. He began his 
reign with one of the most revolting exhibitions of filial 
impiety recorded in history. He habitually displayed, 
according to the testimony of his own entourage, not 
merely a callousness toward suffering but an impish delight 
in inflicting pain, both of body and mind, upon those who 
were helpless to resent his brutality. He ended his reign 
with not merely permitting, nor even sanctioning, but ac- 
tually directing the most infernal orgy of lecherous crime 
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that ever sullied the annals of the race. Mindful of these 
things, the just judgment of mankind will accord him no 
claim to be esteemed as personally admirable in any rela- 
tionship of life. It would be insulting to the memory of 
Charles and Louis to bracket his personality with theirs. 
There is to be observed, also, a radical difference be- 
tween his case and theirs in the nature of the indictment. 
Neither Charles nor Louis was really condemned for the 
technical fault with which he was charged, while William 
Hohenzollern would be. Charles was charged with trea- 
son, in that he had sought to bring Scottish troops into 
England to coerce and oppress the English people. That 
was quite true, and it was a grave offense. But not for 
that was he sent to the scaffold on Whitehall. He perished 
because of his infatuated insistence upon his “ divine right ” 
to govern without regard for the will of Parliament or the 
people and, also, because of the duplicity, deceit and 
treachery in public affairs which he so strangely mingled 
with virtue in his private life. Louis, also, was technically 
charged, and quite truly, with seeking to introduce foreign 
troops for the subjection of his own people. But he was 
in fact sent to the scaffold in the Place de la Concorde 
because of the accumulated sins of his predecessors, and 
because he would or could take no efficient steps toward 
abating them and redeeming France from their legacy of 
woe. But William Hohenzollern would be tried for no 
such offenses, but for violating treaties, for breaking inter- 
national law, and for acting upon the arrogant principle 
that other nations had no rights that he was bound to re- 
spect; and upon the literal indictment preferred against 
him, and nothing else, would he be iudged and condemned. 
In the identity of the prosecutors and judges, and the 
method of trial, there would be of all the most strikin 
contrast. Charles and Louis were accused, arrested, tried, 
judged, sentenced and put to death by their own revolted 
subjects. Their trials, so-called, were, moreover, the 
veriest travesties upon legal procedure. In the trial of 
Charles, no judge would take part, and a lay court, com- 
posed of his accusers and enemies, was formed. There was 
no actual trial, no giving of testimony. The prisoner was 
not even permitted to speak freely in his own behalf. He 
was denounced as a traitor, and the court voted unanimously 
to put him to death. That was all. It was the fulfilment 
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of a predetermined judgment. Little different was the 
treatment of Louis. True, advocates were permitted to 
make arguments in his behalf. But the Convention hall 
was packed with his enemies, clamoring for his blood, and 
on the question of his guilt, submitted to a tribunal of more 
than 700, it was literally true that nobody dared to vote 
Nay. Yet the penalty of death was imposed by the narrow- 
est possible margin of a single vote, the ballot being 361 
to 360. William Hohenzollern would, on the contrary, 
be accused and brought to trial by the citizens, or their 
governments, of other lands, and the trial, we* may be as- 
sured, would be conducted with the most scrupulous re- 
gard for judicial procedure. The once-imperial prisoner 
would have every privilege of counsel, of witnesses and 
what not that any citizen could have, and every essential 
principle and requirement of jurisprudence, even of the 
international jurisprudence which he so grossly flouted and 
outraged, would be sacredly observed. 

In this dramatic contrast to those former cases the 
epochal significance of this trial is suggested. It was a tre- 
mendous thing for a people to rise against the pretension 
of “divine right” and, though by the most arbitrary and 
technically illegal means, to establish the principle that a 
king reigns only by the will of the people. It was a tre- 
mendous thing, too, for a people, though with utter brutal- 
ity, to establish the principle that a king might be brought 
to account for gross misgovernment of the nation. But 
greater still, from the world’s point of view, would it be 
to establish the principle that a Government is accountable 
to its fellow Governments, both civilly and criminally, for 
its violations of international law. For that is in the last 
analysis what this trial and judgment of William Hohen- 
zollern would mean. 

There is, of course, a corollary to that proposition, 
which we may consider first. That is, that there is an ele- 
ment of personal responsibility in government, which is 
most marked when there is the greatest pretension and 
when, we may say, there is also the greatest exercise of 
autocratic power. That principle has become very famil- 
iar to us in America, in corporate affairs. It is now an 
established principle of law that the heads of a company, 
above all, its president, shall be held responsible for the 
doings of the company through any of its agents or em- 
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ployes. Thus the president of a railroad is indicted for 
manslaughter when somebody is killed in an accident on 
the line, though he may have been a thousand miles from 
the scene of the occurrence. So the principle is proposed 
that if the agents of a Government—armies and fleets— 
break the laws of nations, to the detriment of others, the 
heads of that Government shall be held personally respon- 
sible; above all, the one autocratic head who was forever 
harping upon the one boast that his will was the supreme 
law and that without his authority there was nothing done. 
That is why it was demanded that William Hohenzollern 
be personally brought to the bar, and tried, and judged, and 
punished. But the other principle, of which this is merely 
a corollary, is the all-important one: The international 
responsibility of governments under international law. 

We need not here and now rehearse the full catalogue 
of offenses with which the German Government, in the 
person of William Hohenzollern, stands charged. 

The important thing is, that such deeds are not, as 
hitherto they have ever been, to be passed over as the in- 
evitable concomitants of war, and to be avenged or not 
according to the outcome of the war upon the battlefield, 
but are to be made matters of judicial scrutiny and judg- 
ment after the war is over. That is something that never 
was undertaken before in the world. We do not know that 
it was ever seriously proposed. We do know that the en- 
forcement of that principle would mark perhaps the great- 
est achievement for universal peace and for the universal 
justice upon which alone peace can be founded, that the 
world had ever known. Beside it even the great principle 
of arbitration, practically given to the world by the United 
States, seems dwarfed, while the provisions of the Coven- 
ant of a League of Nations seem petty and peddling. It 
would for the first time give to international law a vitality 
and a validity comparable in international affairs to that 
which national law has in domestic affairs. That, we sub- 
mit, is a type and a function of internationalism which is 
logical and legitimate. It immeasurably transcends the 
puny conceptions of the Covenant. It subjects the world 
to the reign of international law, without in the least degree 
impairing the independent sovereignty of the nations. 

It leaves the nation free to govern itself as it pleases; 
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with the similar rights of others. It permits a nation 
to make treaties as it pleases, without the let or hind- 
rance of some alien conclave; but it insists that it shall 
faithfully respect the compacts into which it thus enters. 
It allows a nation to arm itself’as it thinks it needs to do; 
but it warns it not without just cause to use those arms 
against its neighbor. It propounds the sane principle that 
the making of a law—be it municipal or national or inter- 
national—essentially implies the intention, the right and 
the power to enforce that law and to impose penalties for 
its violation; a right and a power which axiomatically per- 
tain to the makers of the law. 

There is an ancient legal maxim, sometimes well ap- 
plied, often misapplied: Rex non potest peccare—The 
King can do no wrong. Whatever its original significance, 
which we rather suspect was an arrogant assumption of 
“divine right”, the only tolerable interpretation of it is 
that which has been made in modern times, chiefly in Great 
Britain, namely, that since the people are the real sovereign, 
anything which they do through their representatives must 
be legal. ‘That is, within its limits, an entirely respectable 
theory, in a country like Great Britain, without a written 
constitution, and it has more than once proved an effective 
answer to those who have objected that something Parlia- 
ment was doing was “ unconstitutional”. Here, with our 
written Constitution, an act of Congress may be unconsti- 
tutional ; but where the constitution consists of nothing but 
the mass of acts of Parliament, it is difficult to see how that 
objection can be sustained. 

So far, in national affairs. But in international affairs 
it is very different. There the principle that the king— 
the Government, the people—can do no wrong is utterly 
untenable and indefensible, for the reason that there people 
are not dealing with themselves, but with others. “ The 
king can do no wrong” in domestic matters means merely 
that people have a right to govern themselves as they please. 
But in international matters it would mean that no nation 
has rights which other nations are bound to respect; which 
as we have seen is precisely one of the monstrous errors 
which the war was fought to defeat and for which William 
Hohenzollern should be brought to trial. As surely, then, 
as the trial of Charles I sealed—for England, at least— 
the doom of the “divine right of kings,” just so surely 
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would the trial gf William Hohenzollern seal the doom of 
that pernicious international interpretation of the principle 
that “ the king can do no wrong”. It would establish in- 
stead the principle that kings—governments, peoples—are 
bound by and are accountable to the laws which they them- 
selves have made, and that their international acts as sov- 
ereign states are not to be ipso facto justified by the circum- 
stance of their own sovereignty, but are to be judged by 
those rules of law and justice which are more and more 
becoming the assured basis of international relationships. 
That would be the significance of this trial. What per- 
sonally becomes of the perverted paranoiac of Potsdam 
may matter little to the world. Human ingenuity could 
not devise punishments sufficient to atone for one ten-mil- 
lionth part of the evil he has done to the world. But the 
precedent which should and which would thus be set, the 
principle which would be established, in bringing him to 
trial and to judgment, would matter more to the world than 
any other act of human tribunal since time began. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S gigantic gift to higher education 
is timely and will be useful. The income from fifty mil- 
lion dollars judiciously applied to the increasing of salaries 
will afford measurable relief to many worthy instructors 
who are now hard-pressed if not actually distressed and to 
the institutions with which they are connected. The in- 
structors will be saved from actual suffering or from the 
unwelcome and undesirable necessity of seeking other oc- 
cupations, and the colleges and universities will be saved 
from the danger of losing the services of men and women 
whose places it would be practically impossible to refill. 
The gift comes at a time when numerous leading colleges 
and universities are recognizing the need of such increases 
of salaries by themselves making “ drives” for large en- 
dowment funds to be devoted to that very purpose. 

How great that need is may be estimated from the “ new 
schedule” of faculty salaries recently adopted by Colum- 
bia University. That being one of the richest institutions 
of its kind in the world, we may assume that its scale of 
salaries is one of the highest. Under the increases just 
granted, professors of full rank will henceforth receive 
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from $6,000 to $8,000; associate professors from $4,500 to 
$5,000; assistant professors from $3,000 to $3,600; instruc- 
tors from $2,000 to $2,400; and assistant instructors from 
$1,000 to $1,200. Now it must be borne in mind that the 
men thus paid are engaged in preparing others for pro- 
fessional and business careers in which a large proportion 
will secure incomes several times as large as these salaries. 
Instructors on $1,200 a year are fitting young men to earn 
$12,000 a year. In this view of the case, the academic 
salaries seem small indeed. 

They seem small, too, when we compare them with 
those received by men in other occupations for which not 
nearly so high a degree of preparation is required. They 
are smaller than the pay of men in manual and semi-man- 
ual trades, such as railroad trainmen, carpenters, brick- 
layers and plumbers. To require a man to be university- 
educated, and to devote himself to the task of instructing 
and training other men in university courses for lucrative 
careers in the learned professions, on half the wages of a 
mechanic, or on the wages of a ditch-digger or street- 
sweeper, is certainly not to place a premium upon intel- 
lectual attainments. 

The injustice and hardship of the situation are still 
more evident when we observe that there has been no in- 
crease in academic salaries comparable with that which 
has been demanded in other occupations as necessary be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. The cost of house 
rent, food and clothing has risen to the professor as well 
as to the mechanic. Yet while the latter has for that rea- 
son had his wages increased fifty, seventy-five or a hundred 
per cent in the last few years, the former has had little or 
no increase whatever. The highest salaries in the new 
schedule at Columbia University, which we have quoted, 
are only six or seven per cent higher than those of the same 
places a generation ago. No wonder, then, that college 
chairs are being vacated by competent men and women, who 
are seeking in other occupations at least a fair living in- 
come. No wonder that a college appointment agency 
reports the demand for instructors to be far greater than 
the supply, the number of vacant chairs to be far greater 
than the number of applicants for them. No wonder that 
the president of one of our foremost colleges declares that 
“We are facing the annihilation of a profession.” 
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The still greater timeliness of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
is, however, in its reminder of the still more pressing needs 
of those other and far more numerous institutions of learn- 
ing which while of lower rank are actually of immeasur- 
ably higher importance to the nation than the colleges and 
universities. ‘The seriousness of the situation in the com- 
mon schools was not exaggerated by the Acting Governor 
of New Jersey, Mr. Runyon, when he said the other day 
that the 300,000 school children of that State were in dan- 
ger of being the victims of a demoralized and broken-down 
educational system because of the lack of adequate pay for 
the teachers. That State has hitherto enjoyed honorable 
rank for the general quality of its public schools. Its cur- 
riculum has been high. It pays its school teachers on the 
average far more than most other States, far more than the 
average rate in the United States. Yet today scarcity of 
competent teachers has compelled a pruning of the curric- 
ulum, a lowering of the standard of scholarship, widespread 
suspension of classes, and danger of the actual closing of 
many schools. Schools are kept open only through the 
employment of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, 
on even such are so hard to obtain that the demand gen- 
the supply. 

or is New Jersey’s plight singular, or exceptional. 
The Secretary of the Interior reports that during last year 
more than 143,000 school teachers, or nearly one-fourth of 
the entire number in the United States, resigned their 
places on account of inadequate pay, to seek or to take more 
lucrative positions. 

There is no exaggeration in saying, then, as Secreta 
Lane and Governor Runyon have substantially declared, 
that there is today a crisis in American education. It would 
be a crisis at any time for one-fourth, and on the whole 
probably the most competent fourth, of the entire teaching 
staff of the nation to resign their places. It is the more 
serious at this time because just now there is exceptional 
need of the widest possible extension of public instruction, 
and of making it of the very best quality. These are vital 
necessities of the national welfare. oa 

We are not unaware of or indifferent to the magnitude 
of the problem. In 1915 there were more than twenty mil- 

lion children enrolled in the schools, and they were only 
about three-quarters of those who.should have been enrolled 
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and in attendance. They were cared for by 622,371 
teachers, and the total amount expended upon the schools 
was more than $640,000,000. That was a colossal sum. 
But it was not colossal in comparison with the work which 
it was intended to do. It meant for each person in the 
nation only a little more than six dollars a year, or less than 
two cents a day, to make this an intelligent rather than an 
illiterate country. It meant less than $42 a year for each 
of the children in actual attendance. We should say that 
$42 a year is a small proportion of the cost of decently main- 
taining a child, a small price to pay for endowing it with 
the education which is to serve it through all its after life. 
If the child spends the full eight years at school, as pro- 
vided by law, there will have been spent upon its life-in- 
struction only $336. We have heard of the man who 
boasted that “ salvation was free” because he hadn’t drop- 
ped so much as a cent in the collection plate for years. He 
is not far from being matched by the man who would boast 
that it cost him only $336 a head to give his children all 
their instruction and training for all their future lives. 

If that sum seems in bulk colossal, it does not seem so 
when apportioned among its beneficiaries. ‘The average 
salary of all teachers in that year was only $70.21 a month, 
for nine or ten months in the year. In only three States 
did it average as much as $100 a month. In seven States 
it was less than $50 a month, and in 33 it was less than $75. 
Suggest the reduction of mechanics’ wages to such figures, 
and see the quick response in a menace of universal strike. 
It is, as we have said, a big problem. But its very mag- 
nitude makes its solution the more urgent; and that it is 
capable of solution, reason forbids us to doubt. There must 
be some way of satisfying so great a need of the nation and 
of humanity. For, as says the Governor of New Jersey, 
already quoted, “if our children are to be taught by in- 
competent teachers, or are not to be taught at all, the end 
of American democracy is in sight.” 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


BY JAMES M. BECK 


[This “ imaginary conversation ””—in Landor’s style but unhappily 
without his art—is written in reply to comments in the English press 
upon my article in the January issue of the NortH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, entitled, “ The League and America’s Good Faith.” They con- 
tend that the British and French premiers could only deal in the peace 
negotiations with President Wilson as the American representative. 
This is true, but in negotiating with him they could have asked that the 

ssible attitude of the Senate should be taken into account. A little 
ess etiquette of diplomacy and a little more courage and candor might 
have saved the peace of the world from its present wreckage. With 
this explanation, let the curtain rise upon a scene that might have 
been enacted upon the stage of this “ wide and universal theatre of 
man,” 


Scene: Paris. 
Time: January 11, 1919. 
Place: Premier's Room, Quai d’Orsay. 


(As the curtain rises, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Orlando are 
seated at council table.) 


Orlando (looking at the clock) : Our illustrious Amer- 
ican colleague is late. 

Clemenceau (dryly): He generally is. In that policy 
no one will question his consistency. 

Lloyd George: “ Better late than never.” His tardy 
arrival gives us the opportunity to discuss between ourselves 
the new complication of the active participation of an 
American President in European conferences. It may 
destroy the equilibrium of the European polity. This Mes- 
sianic diplomacy, with its flotilla of ships and a thousand 
attachés, experts, journalists, photographers and cinema 
operators, may have rejected Machiavelli, but it is some- 
what reminiscent of Barnum. 
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Clemenceau: We need not quarrel with the methods of 
the new diplomacy if we can secure quick results. The 
vital question is one of time. A fear grips me that the work 
of the sword may be lost in the wordy wrangles of diplo- 
mats, old and new. I sometimes wonder whether we could 
not wisely commit the establishment of peace to Foch and 
Haig as a Committee of Two “with power.” We could then 
discuss at our leisure the philosophy of government and 
plan a new charter for the world. For the present, our dead 
demand of us concrete results, not illusory abstractions. 

Orlando: Peace cannot come too soon for Italy. Our 
distinguished visitor’s triumphal tour through my country 
has not been attended with the best results to the stability 
of my government. He has appealed to the masses over 
our heads and already we hear the distant thunder of a 
coming storm. 

Clemenceau: Too much importance need not be attached 
to these popular ovations. “ The shallows murmur; but the 
depths are dumb.” Our enemies were completely deceived 
by the welcome given in America to Prince Henry. At that 
time my government was much concerned at the extraor- 
dinary receptions given to the Prussian Prince and.feared 
that it marked a pro-German attitude on the part of the 
United States. Whom the masses applaud one day, they 
stone the next. 

Orlando: That is true, but the present danger remains. 
In Italy the demonstrations in his honor may shake the foun- 
dations of our Government. The times are abnormal and 
the passions and sufferings of the war have inflamed the 
minds of men to fever heat. Our great cities are so many 
powder magazines, to which the match cannot be safely 
applied. I confess that I would feel safer if the American 
President, who is a master of phrases, had not come to 
Europe at this very critical time. 

Clemenceau: On the contrary, his coming is the most 
fortunate of occurrences to us. 

Orlando: I fear I do not fully understand your 
_Excellency’s meaning. 

Clemenceau: Had Mr. Wilson remained in Washing- 
ton, he would have been the moral dictator of the world. 
He would have been seated as Caesar in the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. In Paris he is in the arena and cannot escape the 
dust of conflict. 
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The President is certainly a remarkable man. No such 
figure has appeared in European history since the 
Czar of Russia appeared at the Peace Conference 
in 1815. Had he remained in Washington he would have 
had all the advantages of an exceptional position. We 
should have been compelled to deal with his fidus Achates, 
Col. House, who would not admit that two and two make 
four without an imperial rescript. When the Texas Talley- 
rand had secured from us the maximum of benefits for the 
minimum of concessions, he would have pleaded the neces- 
sity of referring the final decision to Washington. Long 
delay would have resulted, during which President Wilson 
through his control over the press and the channels of com- 
munication and his unrivaled power of suave but obscure 
statement, could prejudge the public opinion of the world. 
Inaccessible to any personal contact, he would at the psycho- 
logical moment descend from the cloudy summit of his 
Mt. Sinai and deliver to us the tables of the law, with this 
unhappy difference, that /e bon Dieu was content with ten 
commandments, whereas our Moses has already bewildered 
us with fourteen, and God only knows how many more we 
may receive before we complete our labors. They say he 
comes to match wits with us. I am old and my political 
race is nearly run, but my hand has not altogether lost its 
cunning. European diplomacy may be old, but it is not 
yet for America’s “ thumbs” to pronounce its fate. 

Lloyd George: I agree that in coming to Paris Mr. 
Wilson has staked his all upon the success of his venture. 
In this lies his weakness. He dare not fail, therefore he 
must concede. Before sailing from New York, he 
announced that he went to fight for “the freedom of the 
seas’ and the League of Nations. When your Excellency’s 
reception of the latter project disappointed him, he came 
to England to seek my aid, and, to test the strength of his 
purpose, it was suggested that England could more readily 
accept the League if the issue of the freedom of the seas 
were eliminated from the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference. For a short time, he remained silent, and then 
surprised me by bursting into a hearty laugh. He said that 
the joke was on him, as it had never previously occurred 
to him that when the League of Nations was in opera- 
tion there would no longer be any neutrals; and thus 
the question of the freedom of the seas was academic. 
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While I could not share his enthusiasm in the prospect that 
every little war between nations would automatically 
become a world war, yet I gladly accepted his happy and 
naive solution of a vexed question which vitally concerned 
my people. Paul’s conversion on the way to Damascus was 
not more sudden or miraculous than his abandonment of his 
“ freedom of the seas.” 

Clemenceau: But what of France? We prefer the bal- 
ance of power and the tested offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, which won this war. I would as soon defend Paris 
with a rainbow as France with a League of Nations. A 
nightmare fills me with a haunting dread that if we follow 
this ignis fatuus, the real victors of the war may yet be 
Trotsky and Lenin. 

Lloyd George: I promised to support him in a league 
of nations. The remarkable fact that he had no concrete 
plan made my acceptance less difficult. I have noted in 
him an invincible repugnance to the concrete. In apply- 
ing his lofty principles to the realities, he is as luminous 
as a London fog. Let him have his vision, if we can 
secure the desired provisions. We can give him a League 
in name, but have a strong alliance in fact, which will make 
America the underwriter of the new map of Europe. 

Orlando: But will not Mr. Wilson distinguish between 
the substance and the shadow? Will he accept a plan, 
which conflicts with his explicit statement at Man- 
chester that the League must be a league of all nations and 
that within it there can be no special grouping of powers? 

Clemenceau: Mr. Wilson seeks prestige, rather than 
power. Give him all he asks in form, and he may not par- 
ticularly care whether he gets it in substance. If he is sat- 
isfied with the limelight and the press notices, may we not 
content ourselves- with an equitable division of the box 
office receipts? 

Lloyd George: A more difficult problem remains: Will 
the American Senate also fail to distinguish between form 
and substance, between reality and shadow? 

Clemenceau: That is the crux of the problem. I have 
some familiarity with the American Constitution. At one 
time, I had some thought of becoming a citizen of that 
great country. Our friend, the President, however, is not 
so fortunate as we who have practically plenary authority 
over foreign relations. He cannot bind his country, legally 
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or morally, unless two-thirds of the Senate concur. Be- 
sides, Americans have a peculiar aversion to one-man 
power. They denied it even to their illustrious Founder. 

How, then, are we to deal with Mr. Wilson? Two 
months have passed since the armistice was declared, and 
the situation has daily grown more menacing. The eclipse 
of Bolshevism is slowly passing over Europe. Delay is 
fatal; the times are critical beyond precedent. Can we, 
then, safely negotiate a treaty with the American President 
which six months or a year hence the Senate of the United 
States may refuse to ratify? Should we not ask him, 
as a matter of common prudence, how far he can guar- 
antee such ratification? Otherwise a year from now all 
Europe may be on the verge of revolution and the fruits 
of the war hopelessly sacrificed. 

Lloyd George: | appreciate all you say, but without 
adverting to the peculiar personality of our distinguished 
visitor, | am at a loss to know how we can inquire into his 
credentials without giving him mortal offense, and, as you 
know, he comes not merely as President but as the dispenser 
of food and credit,—a combination, if I may be jocose, of 
Pedagogue, Purveyor and Philanthropist, and incidentally 
banker. Are we in a position to inquire by what authority 
he speaks? 

Clemenceau: Are we in a position not to ask him? 
President Wilson is not America. The United States will 
tolerate a dictator in times of war; but never in times 
of peace. Of that we already have evidence; for, last 
October, the President appealed to his people to 
make him, as he said, their “ oo spokes- 
man” by a vote of confidence, and he boldly said that 
unless they did so, he and we could only regard an adverse 
verdict as a “ repudiation” of his leadership. An elec- 
tion followed and the American people by over a million 
votes did repudiate our august friend’s claims to be an am- 
bassador plenipotentiary of the American people. If we 
cannot safely ignore President Wilson’s limited powers, can 
we with greater safety ignore the significant warning of 
the recent American elections? 

Orlando: My advice from our Embassy in Washington 
is that his coming to Europe has been in the teeth of almost 
universal opposition. 

Lloyd George: Nor can we ignore the fact that the 
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American Senate has now a majority in opposition to the 
President’s administration and that Senator Lodge, the 
leader of the majority, less than a month ago criticized five 
of the sacred Fourteen Points and specifically called our 
attention to the fact that we must reckon with the majority 
of the Senate. I confess that all this is a mystery to me; 
for when I appealed to my electorate, if a majority ha 
been returned to Parliament hostile to my administration, 
I should have resigned. 

An impossible alternative confronts us. To please Mr. 
Wilson is to ignore the American people, who have so 
recently and emphatically spoken. ‘To ignore Mr. Wilson 
is to close the only possible approach to an accord with 
America. What can we do? 

Orlando: Italy is in desperate need of coal, oil, cotton 
and copper. Where are we to get them, except from Am- 
erica, and how can we get them except with President 
Wilson’s goodwill? 

Clemenceau: What can we gain, what have we gained, 
by always yielding to President Wilson? Had we not con- 
ceded a modification of the blockade to meet his imper- 
ious demands, the war would have ended in 1916. These 
fatal concessions enabled Germany to prolong the war by 
the supplies which she received from America through 
the Scandinavian countries. 

What is past is past. I am more concerned about the 
present situation in Russia, which, to me, is the crux of the 
peace problem. Unless we can crush Bolshevism, the war 
may be lost. The time to destroy that serpent is now. 
President Wilson seems oblivious of the fact that Rus- 
sia’s repudiation of her debt to my Government and 
the French people, amounting to more than _ thirty 
milliards of francs, means an indirect indemnity paid by 
my unhappy country seven-fold greater than that which 
she paid to Germany in 1871. Is there no limit to our 
concessions? 

Lloyd George: What you say is tragically true. I re- 
call with the deepest regret that when I had Trotsky at 
Halifax safely in irons and could have interned him for 
the period of the war, to please the Washington Govern- 
ment we consented to Trotsky’s release. Since then neither 
God nor man has rested. 

Clemenceau: Let us avoid similar errors in the future. 
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Only a fool is twice burned. Let us generously recognize 
all that President Wilson has done for the common cause, 
without forgetting our debt to the dead and our duty to 
the unborn. I remember the advice of the wise old Roman, 
Scipio, to Jugurtha, the Numidian prince, to “make 
friends with Rome, but not with individual Romans”. In 
this spirit, let us have more faith in America and a little 
less in Mr. Wilson’s suave phrases. 


(Door opens and Secretary announces: “ His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Enter Mr. Wilson. The three Premiers 
arise and shake hands with him.) 


Clemenceau: Welcome, Mr. President. Our heartiest 
congratulations upon your extraordinary receptions in 
Europe. ‘The oldest of us cannot recall the like for enthu- 
siasm. 

Orlando: In my country, Mr. President, the multitudes 
hail you as a god. Such enthusiasm was never witnessed 
since Peter the Hermit preached the great Crusade with 
his “ Deus vult.” 

Lloyd George: Even in our country, Mr. President, 
although we are colder in temperament than our Latin 
sisters, you must have appreciated the warmth and cordial- 
ity of your reception. 

President Wilson: 1 thank you heartily, gentlemen. 
The cause was greater than the advocate, and it was the 
great cause that has won for me the plaudits of your fel- 
low citizens. This should quicken in us a sense of deeper 
responsibility in the work that we have to_.do. We have 
assembled for the purpose of doing very much more than 
making the present settlements that are necessary. I may 
say, without straining the point, that we are not the repre- 
sentatives of governments, but representatives of the peo- 
ples. It will not suffice to satisfy Government circles any- 
where; it is necessary that we should satisfy the opinion 
of mankind. We are bidden by these people to make a 
peace which will make them secure. If the Governments 
do not obey the peoples, the peoples will surely break the 
Governments. They will not brook any denial of their 
wish for a league of nations. Statesmen must follow the 
clarified common thought, or be broken. 

Clemenceau: What is this clarified common thought, 


Mr. President? 
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Wilson: It is, well, it is—the voices of good men and 
plain people everywhere. 

Clemenceau: But who is the clarifier? 

Wilson: They who have seen the great vision. 

Clemenceau: But what is the process of clarification? 
Is it the common organ of democracy,—the ballot box? 

Orlando: Recent events in my country make me won- 
der whether your clarified common thought may not be 
such emotional excitement as raised Rienzi to power,— 
only to hurl him down the steps of the Capitol. 

Wilson: Your lack of faith surprises me. I pity those 
who have not seen the vision and heard voices in the air. 

Lloyd George: I have a more concrete mandate. My 
people have recently returned me to power with over- 
whelming majorities. I trust the recent elections in your 
country have given you a similar mandate, or was their 
common thought not sufficiently clarified? 

Wilson: Your reference to the recent elections in my 
country is indelicate. My countrymen have a deep and 
very genuine ardor for my great vision of a League of 
Nations. 

Clemenceau: True, Mr. President. We may not too 
curiously inquire into any possible difference between your 
authority and the will of your people, as expressed at the 
ballot box; but, by the same token, might it not be well 
in your public addresses in Europe to put the soft pedal on 
this constant appeal over the heads of the existing govern- 
ments to the masses? It only serves to make our task more 
difficult. After all, the masses can only work their will 
through governments of their own selection. The con- 
trast that you have drawn in your speeches in England, 
Italy, and my own country, between existing governments 
and the masses, as though their wills were at variance, is 
not calculated to strengthen the stability of these govern- 
ments or to render them effective for the great purposes 
that we all have in mind. 

Two months have passed since the armistice, and as yet 
we have made no progress towards peace. Napoleon would 
have made a peace in half the time. 

Wilson: Do I understand that you are charging me 
with responsibility for this delay? 

Clemenceau: Not at all, Mr. President. When we 
learned that you were about to honor us with a visit, we 
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rejoiced, not merely in having the great help of your co- 
operation at the peace table; but because it gave us an op- 
portunity, which we had long desired, to pay a tribute to you 
and your great country which did so much to make the 
result a decisive and gratifying one. All this we grate- 
fully appreciate. We are today confronted with the great- 
est problem that ever confronted any peace conference, 
and it is to be feared, with the inevitable differences of 
opinion and disappointments, that, when once the Peace 

Conference adjourns, it will be difficult, if not impossible, - 
to reconvene it. We therefore think it most important that 
each of us should be reasonably sure that that which he 
promises in the name of his country will have binding 
obligation, and, as these questions cannot be discussed 
to any advantage in the Peace Conference, it seems 
the part of candor and sincerity to discuss the question now. 

Wilson: Gentlemen, you seem to forget that 1 am 
President of the United States. 

Clemenceau: No. Mr. President; we have not forgotten 
it, and we are greatly honored that for the first time in 
history a President of the United States is here. But we 
should be faithless to the great interests which are in our 
keeping if we were blind to the fact that under your Con- 
stitution no treaty that you negotiate can have any moral 
or legal force unless two-thirds of the Senate concur. 

Wilson (grimly) : You can leave that to me, gentlemen. 
I shall see to it that the Senate does concur in what I prom- 
ise, without omitting the crossing of a “t” or the dotting 
of an “i”. 

Lloyd George: Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. 
President, that assurance would be quite satisfactory; but 
we are further embarrassed by the fact that those who 
share with your Excellency the responsibility for the 
making of treaties have already served notice upon us that 
they do not agree with some of your Excellency’s ideas 
with respect to the nature of the peace and particularly the 
League of Nations. 

Wilson: Who are they that question my authority? 

Orlando: Our dispatches from Washington indicate 
that the leading members of the majority of the Senate, 
who apparently are in opposition to your administration, 
have stated that they do not favor all of the Fourteen Points 
and particularly question the value of the league of nations. 
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Wilson: Pygmy minds, pygmy minds! You need not 
concern yourselves with them. ‘They will accept what I 
bring from Paris, and will know little of what we do, until 
we have reached an agreement. Before leaving America 
1 took possession of all the cables, and our joint censorship 
will thus inaugurate the new diplomacy of “ open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” 

Clemenceau: Your Excellency’s assurance is most com- 
forting. Under ordinary circumstances, it is all that we 
could ask; but it is a matter of life and death to the millions 
of people whom we represent that there should be no pos- 
sible mistake. As your Excellency knows, I, for one, have 
never believed in the League of Nations. There is an old 
system of alliances which I would not renounce except 
a better method of defense is offered. If, therefore, 
we abandon a tried method, which protected France 
for fifty years and finally saved her in 1914, in favor 
of the League of Nations, we must know definitely 
that your country will accept the League. We are 
therefore naturally concerned in the result of your 
recent elections in America and the speeches made upon 
the floor of the Senate by the leaders of the majority. 

Wilson (somewhat brusquely): Are you qualified to 
interpret the recent American elections? 

Clemenceau: It is not I, Mr. President, that interprets 
your mandate from your people. You interpreted it for 
us; for we read with deep interest your appeal last October 
to the American electorate, in which you said that “ the 
return of a Republican majority to either House of Con- 
gress would certainly be interpreted on the other side of the 
water as a ‘repudiation’” of your leadership. As your 
people have returned to both houses of Congress large ma- 
jorities against you, how can we ignore their reply to your 
appeal, unless we are prepared to assume that America is 
not a democracy but an autocracy? 

Wilson: Enough of this. I am not here to be catechized. 

Lloyd George: We are not catechizing, Mr. President. 
It is, as my confrere of France has said, a matter of life and 
death to us to know whether, if we concede to America 
that which you say she asks, America will accept the bur- 
dens as well as the benefit of your league of nations. In 
one of your recent and very eloquent addresses to your 
countrymen, you well said that “no scruple of taste must 
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in grim times like these be allowed to stand in the way of 
speaking the plain truth ”. May we not, then, speak plainly? 

Wilson (abandoning his angry tone): Gentlemen, you 
need give yourselves no concern about this point. I have 
a plan which will defeat my petty enemies in the Senate. 
I shall so interweave the covenant with the peace treaty 
that the Senate cannot reject the former without also reject- 
ing the peace treaty, and you will agree that this is incon- 
ceivable. Have, therefore, no concern; for I shall “ delve 
one yard beneath their mines and blow them to the moon.” 

loyd George: A very happy Shakespearean quotation, 
Mr. President, and with our wish for the complete success 
of your efforts we can only hope that it will not be a case, 
to continue your quotation, of a very able engineer “ hoist 
with his own petard”. Nevertheless, it would be more 
satisfactory, if in some way we could have something more 
than your assurance of your ability to defeat your political 
adversaries, great as our confidence is in your resourceful- 
ness. If 1 could venture a suggestion, therefore, might I 
ask whether it would not be practicable for you to bring 
to Paris some representatives of the majority of the Sen- 
ate, so that they would be available for consultation at such 
times and places as your Excellency thought proper; so 
that, when you and we had agreed upon the essentials of 
the treaty we could, before announcing them to the world, 
get their views and thus avoid a possible miscarriage of 
our great plans? 

Wilson: Certainly not. I have managed the affairs of 
my administration without the co-operation of the leaders 
of the opposition, and nothing would be more distasteful 
to me than to have any of them take part, even in a minor 
capacity, in the coming conference. Your suggestion is 
impossible. 

Clemenceau: Why impossible, Mr. President? We of 
France, Italy, and England have formed coalition govern- 
ments, and thus merged the representatives of the various 
parties into a sacred union. We consult freely with them, 
and thus we know that we speak the voice of the united 
country. 

Wilson: I will not further discuss the suggestion. It 
is now too late for me to discuss these questions with men 
of narrow vision who seek to undermine my influence. 
Lloyd George: You know best the problems of your 
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own government; but would it not be practicable to give 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs of the Senate, as 
we understand your predecessors have often done under 
similar circumstances, the tentative plan of your league of 
nations, so that they can offer any criticism that occurs to 
them; so that, in default of criticism or objection, we can 
safely assume that the Senate will ratify any treaty we may 
formulate? 

Wilson: Assuredly not. Your second suggestion is even 
more objectionable than the first. I do not propose to 
allow the Committee of Foreign Affairs to know anything 
until we have reached an agreement. My cable censorship 
will take care of that. The present session of Congress 
expires by limitation on the fourth of March. I shall 
refuse to reconvene the Congress until I am ready to pre- 
sent it with un fait accompli. The Senators will then find 
the Covenant not only in it, but so many threads of the 
treaty tied to the Covenant that they cannot dissect the 
treaty from the Covenant without destroying the whole vital 
structure. Let us drop any further discussion of the ques- 
tion, which concerns me and my country, and not you or 
your countries. 

Orlando: But it does concern us. With Italy, it may be 
a matter of life or death. I confess, Mr. President, we are 
all disappointed; for the situation in Europe is growing 
more critical every hour. Is it a time for false delicacy? 
Do we not more justly deserve each other’s esteem and con- 
fidence by speaking our inner thoughts? If we are, in this 
greatest of all peace conferences, to put an end to the “ old 
diplomacy ”’, against which you have eloquently inveighed, 
must we not reveal to each other our inner convictions? 
Otherwise, we will make the world safe—not for democ- 
racy—but for hypocrisy. 

Lloyd George: Your summary method of disposing of 
your Senate fills us with wonder and admiration. In 
English history, there is nothing comparable to it 
since Cromwell entered the House of Commons, and, 
pointing to the Mace, said: “Take away that bauble.” 
But will your Senate so readily abdicate its authority? You 
cannot take reasonable offense, Mr. President, at our natural 
desire to know whether your demand for a League of 
Nations is shared by your Senate, whose final concurrence 
is necessary; for you have not hesitated in your public ad- 
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dresses to distinguish between our governments and the 
people whom we are supposed to represent. We cannot 
recognize your Senate without an undue slight to your 
great office; but is it not equally true that we cannot 
give exclusive recognition to your views without the 
manifest danger of an equal slight to a representa- 
tive body having at least equal powers with your own in 
the making of treaties for the United States? With you 
only can we deal and to you only must we appeal to prevent 
such a catastrophe as would result from a rejection by the 
Senate of the United States of the peace treaty that we 
shall negotiate. 

Wilson (rising) : Your inquiry, gentlemen, is an affront. 
It does not comport with my own dignity, or that of my 
country, that I should permit you to inquire into my cre- 
dentials. Nothing is left for me but to leave the peace 
conference. I shall cable for the “ George Washington ” 
tonight and return at once to my country. 

Seieads (rising in haste) : You surely do not mean that, 
Mr. President. It would be an irreparable calamity, if 
the United States withdrew from the peace conference, 
especially after the great expectations which your eloquent 
speeches have aroused in the masses of Europe. 

Lloyd George (rising): There must be some method 
of meeting so grave a situation without such a disastrous 
step as you now intimate. We hope that you will recon- 
sider your determination and not take amiss our natural 
and vital interest in the question that we have discussed. 

Clemenceau (who has remained sitting, now arises) : 
Mr. President, your ultimatum surprises us. There is little 
hope for the peace conference and for the future of man- 
kind if the representative of one of the great nations shall 
threaten to withdraw from the conference if any inquiry 
is made as to the full scope of his credentials, or the prob- 
able action of his nation. However, my colleagues need 
have no anxiety. You will not withdraw. 

Wilson: Why not? Who will stay me? Freely I came 
and freely I will depart. 

Clemenceau: Freely you did not come, and freely you 
cannot depart. None of us are free in this great crisis of 
humanity. All of us are only as the seaweed which floats 
upon the surface of the Gulf Stream. It indicates the 
direction of that mighty current. We, too, are floating on 
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a great and irresistible current of events whose origin and 
destination, like the Gulf Stream, God only knows. Let 
us face the situation and be frank with each other in this 
solemn hour of destiny. We cannot leave this conference 
without some agreement. You think that you are free to 
return to your country, your great task undone, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince you that such is not the fact. 
You and we are bound hand and foot by the force of im- 
perious necessity, which will compel us to remain in Paris 
until some result is accomplished. 

If you left Paris because we made a natural inquiry as 
to the scope of your credentials you would suffer 
more than we. From the pedestal to which you have been 
elevated by the acclaim of uncounted millions of Euro- 
peans, your great reputation would be dashed to the ground 
and broken into a thousand pieces. You cannot leave. 
The dead forbid you. Visit the desolated regions of 
the war. There lie the innumerable slain, among 
whom your noble youth are already numbered. Their 
tongues are mute and cannot vie in sound with the frenzied 
plaudits of the living masses who greeted you in London, 
Paris and Rome. But the dead are eloquent beyond the 
power of the living, and admonish us, in this fateful hour, 
that for us to separate on account of petty considerations 
of personal dignity with our work undone would be to 
= the cause of justice afresh and put it to an open 
shame. 


(President Wilson hesitates for a few minutes, walks the floor in 
great emotion, and finally resumes his seat with his confréres, who 
have been awaiting his decision.) 


Wilson: Gentlemen, you are right. I dared to come, 
and no statesman of my country ever made a greater 
gamble. My worst critic cannot charge me with any lack 
of courage. I dare not, however, return unless I have 
accomplished something. I have a high and honorable 
ambition to shape the peace of the world in one of the 
greatest moments of history. Do not challenge my author- 
ity further. Leave the Senate of the United States to me. 
They, too, are only bubbles floating upon a swift current 
of events, and they, too, will feel the imperious force of 
manifest destiny. I accept the responsibility for their con- 
currence in what we agree upon. 
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Clemenceau: This does not solve the difficulty, for even 
you may be mistaken, but we have at least satisfied our own 
consciences by bringing this vital matter to your Excel- 
lency’s attention. As, however, you think otherwise, and 
for reasons that have commended themselves to your dis- 
cerning judgment have declined to associate with yourself 
in Paris the representatives of the Senate, we can only 
accept your assurances. 
herefore, upon you ts the terrible responsibility. 

With this understanding, let France, which has little 
faith in your League of Nations, accept it, because, as you 
say, America wishes it. God grant that in this there may 
be no mistake; for if, to please America, we accept the 
League of Nations in lieu of the more direct and practical 
protection of an offensive and defensive alliance, and Amer- 
ica rejects the League, then our last state is worse than our 
first, and children yet unborn will rue the fatal error. 

Let us face realities and remember the future. If we 
err now, a year hence you may be a president without a 
nation or a party, and even drag us down in your fall from 
power. Indeed, like Samson, you may pull down the 
Temple of the World’s Peace into cureless ruin. 

W ilson (after long thought, marked by deep emotion) : 
I am deeply impressed by that which you, my dear col- 
league, have said. A new light has come to me. The 
advantage of my coming to Paris has already been 
demonstrated by this conference, for you have given me a 
point of view which I lacked when I sat alone in the isola- 
tion of the White House, surrounded by flatterers and 
sycophants, who “crooked the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, that thrift might follow fawning.” 

This is no time for selfish ambition or pride of opinion. 
The safety of the world is in our keeping, and we must leave 
nothing undone to bring about a speedy and just peace and 
the reconstruction of civilization upon a surer foundation. 

Recognizing your just concern as to the possible attitude 
of my constitutional partner in the treaty-making power, 
I shall at once cable an invitation to Senator Lodge, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations; to 
Senator Hitchcock, the ranking minority member; to my 
illustrious predecessor, ex-President William H. Taft, who 
has done so much to promote the League of Nations; and 
to my distinguished opponent of the last Presidential elec- 
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tion, former Associate Justice Hughes, and shall ask them 
to come to Paris as an advisory committee with whom I 
can confer from time to time as to what America, without 
respect to divisions of political opinion, fairly asks. That 
which I shall ask in its name, with the approval of this 
advisory committee, three of whom are distinguished 
members of the Republican Party, will undoubtedly be 
promptly accepted by the Senate. 

As I pens = 90 all that you, my good confreres and loyal 
allies, have said, I am further deeply impressed with the 
truth which my illustrious predecessor, the first President 
of the United States, said in his Farewell Message to his 
country. He strongly advised that the permanent foreign 
policy of the United States should be marked by a disin- 
clination to implicate America, “ by artificial ties in the 
ordinary combinations or collisions ” of European politics. 
It is now clear to me that, in representing the United 
States at the coming conference, I must bear in mind the 
pregnant distinction which he made between “ extraordin- 
ary emergencies” which concern all civilization and the 
“ ordinary ” affairs of Europe, which are peculiarly its own 
concern and with which its statesmen are more competent 
to deal than I can possibly be. 

For this reason, I venture to suggest that the peace con- 
ference shall first take up the peculiarly local Euro- 
pean questions which require adjustment, such as the 
control of the Adriatic, the frontier protection of France, 
and all questions of European boundaries. In these, Am- 
erica has no practical interest and its representatives little 
real knowledge of them. Even my thousand experts who 
have accompanied me in my formidable peace armada, 
know less of these matters than one qualified European 
statesman. 

While you, my confreres, are adjusting these peculiarly 
local concerns, I will pass through your countries bringing 
a message of good-will from America, and what is far 
better, practical relief for your starving millions. “ With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right,” I will in Lin- 
coln’s spirit and with the vast resources of my country bind 
up the wounds of the world and “care for him who has 
borne the battle, and for his widow and orphan.” When 
you have settled these peculiarly European questions, and 
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the time has come to discuss those of world-wide concern, 
I shall then, as the chief representative of my great nation, 
participate in your deliberations, and will make every 
effort to help in the greatest problem that ever con- 
fronted the assembled statesmen of the world. Your Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Lloyd George, said, in substance, that in the 
Monroe Doctrine a new world had been called into exist- 
ences to redress the ill-adjusted balance of the old world. In 
a larger sense, America, if it abstain from a policy of med- 
dlesome interference in your local concerns and cooperates 
with you in the larger problems which concern all civiliza- 
tion, will so adjust the disturbed balance of civilization, that 
an equilibrium of power with peace and justice may be 
established, to last, please God, for many centuries. Thus, 
we will, again to quote the wise and patient Lincoln, “ do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace.” 

(Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Orlando rise and grasp President 
Wilson’s hands.) 

Clemenceau: In behalf of my colleagues, and anticipat- 


ing the verdict of Posterity, I acclaim you the acknowl- 
edged leader of the liberal forces of mankind. 


EPILOGUE: 


(Spoken by the Muse of History) 


Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘Jt might have been.’ 


THE COVENANT OR THE 
CONSTITUTION? 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


SOMEWHAT tardily, but none the less clearly, the Ameri- 
can people are coming to understand that the fundamental 
question regarding the League of Nations is not, Shall we 
Participate in some kind of international understanding? 
but, Shall our conduct as a nation be controlled by our 
uwn Constitution or by an unnecessary international agree- 
ment that overrules it? 

So intelligent an observer as Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don, the British Ambassador at Washington, although ac- 
customed to move in a different political atmosphere from 
that created by a written constitution, could not fail to note 
the wide difference between these two questions, or to be 
convinced that the Senate’s discussion of the League of 
Nations has not revolved about mere partisan interests. 

It was perhaps made easier for Lord Grey to attain to 
this point of view because, in 1914, before Great Britain 
was committed to war, he had personally recognized the 
self-evident principle on which the whole issue turns, and 
which he afterward so admirably stated in the words: “ You 
cannot, you should not, pledge a democracy in such a matter 
without consulting it, without clearly knowing its mind ”. 
And to this axiomatic statement he added, “I could not be 
sure that on any point of interest the British democracy 
was willing to go into a great war. And what a cruel dis- 
appointment to another nation if I had given a pledge and 
it had taken certain dispositions on that pledge, and the 
pledge had not been kept because the people did not en- 
dorse it! A friendly nation might thus be involved in a 
great calamity and might with justice make the reproach 
that we involved them in that calamity, for without our 
pledge they might have submitted to a diplomatic humili- 
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ation; but relying on our pledge they had stood firm and 
so encountered destruction. Until Belgium was invaded 
I was not sure that the British people would make war 
and I gave no pledge. When Belgium was invaded it be- 
came a question of honor, and I knew that the people would 
keep that.” 

“You cannot, you should not, pledge a democracy in 
such a matter without consulting it, without clearly know- 
ing its mind ” ;—here, in brief, is the constructive principle 
on which the exercise of the war power is based in the 
Constitution of the United States. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations is not founded upon that principle. It 
is a pledge to act, and it makes all necessary preparations 
to act, upon the opposite principle;—namely, that if the 
people were consulted, if their mind were clearly sought 
at the moment of action, perhaps they would not choose 
to act at all! In order to secure their action—this is the 
theory of the Covenant—they must be bound beforehand 
while the circumstances are yet unknown and only gen- 
erally stated. A solemn pledge must be given in their 
name, and to avoid the possible calamity of their breaking 
it execution must be confided to a dominant authority who 
can remove the subject from all debate. 

It was a stroke of good fortune that a statesman of Lord 
Grey’s principles and perspicacity was sent to Washing- 
ton during the long debate on the Treaty of Versailles. 
He was able promptly to comprehend its meaning, because 
he perfectly understands the principle involved. This he 
has now clearly explained to his own countrymen, and his 
explanation supplies the ground for a cordial understand- 
ing of the American situation regarding the League of 
Nations. “ The Senate,” he points out, “ by the American 
Constitution, is an independent body, an independent ele- 
ment in the treaty-making power. Its refusal to ratify the 
treaty cannot expose either itself or the country to a charge 
of bad faith or of repudiation; nor is it fair to represent 
the United States as holding up the treaty,” he continues, 
“solely from motives of party politics, thereby sacrificing 
the interests of other nations for this petty consideration.” 

It is, in truth, to Lord Grey’s mind, as much in the 
ultimate interest of other nations as in that of the United 
States that “ reservations ” should be made to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations wherever they are necessary to 
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indicate clearly what the United States will or will not 
do; for it is only thus that the Powers associated in the 
League can know what to expect, and thus avoid the calam- 
ity of counting upon action where it may eventually be 
refused. Nor is it to his mind a ground of reproach to 
this nation that in constituting the Government—a govern- 
ment based in this case wholly on delegated authority— 
the people should have placed it beyond the power of any 
individual to pledge them in a matter so grave as the auto- 
matic creation of a state of war without consulting their 
authorized representatives. 

It is a service to the whole world to point out, as Lord 
Grey has done, in his letter to the London Times, that “ the 
American Constitution not only makes possible, but under 
certain conditions renders inevitable, a conflict between 
the Executive and the Legislature.” If, for example, the 
President should promise to another nation something 
which the Congress did not approve, such a conflict would 
arise, and it was intended in planning the structure of our 
Government that in such a case it should arise; for such a 
conflict furnishes the most effective method of clearly as- 
certaining the mind of the American people and obtaining 
their consent, which otherwise might be arbitrarily assumed 
where it did not exist, even in so grave a matter as being 
involved in war. 

As Lord Grey reads the document, “ it would be pos- 
sible if the Covenant of the League of Nations stands, for 
a President in some future years to commit the United 
States, through its American representative on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, to a policy which the Legis- 
lature at that time might disapprove.” 

“That contingency,” he continues, “ is one which can- 
not arise in Great Britain where the Government is daily 
responsible to the representative authority of the House of 
Commons, and where, in case of conflict between the House 
of Commons and the Government, the latter must either 
immediately give way, or public opinion must decide be- 
tween them and assert itself by an immediate general elec- 
tion. But in the United States it is otherwise. The con- 
tingency is within the region of practical politics. They 
have reason, and if they so desire the right, to provide 
against it.” 

Inevitably, to the mind of an Englishman, the major- 
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ity of a representative legislative body is entitled to be con- 
sidered as_an authoritative organ for interpreting the pop- 
ular will. This is the very essence of representative gov- 
ernment as it is understood in Great Britain. According 
to the British Constitution it is impossible to conceive that 
any power in government can do more than temporarily 
obstruct the operation of this authority. 

A careful examination of the “ reservations” adopted 
by the majority of the Senate of the United States, as a 
condition of ratifying the treaty containing the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, will show that, in the main, 
they are designed to secure precisely that legislative super- 
vision over the policies and decisions of the Executive 
which automatically exists in all countries having what is 
called a “responsible government”. If, for example, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain should, under the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, issue instructions to the 
British representative in the Council, when its members 
“advise upon” the course to be taken under Article X or 
Article XI, authorizing acts of war, and the House of 
Commons should consider the action taken not authorized 
under the Covenant by the circumstances of the case, or not 
expedient, the House could express its disapproval; and 
if this were not heeded, there would be an appeal to the 
country and perhaps a change of ministry. In France 
under similar circumstances, a change would be certain. 

In the United States nothing like this could occur. As 
pointed out in the January number of this REVIEW, under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, as it stands, when 
action is automatically called for by the provisions of the 
Covenant, the President, alone, acting under the authoriza- 
tion of the treaty, would instruct the representative of the 
United States what course to take in the Council, and could 
then, without interference by the Congress, and even with- 
out its knowledge of what was ordered by him, begin to 
carry out the Council’s decision. If that action included 
acts of war, such as the dispatch of troops to a foreign 
country, and the Executive’s authority to do this were 
challenged, he could reply that a declaration of war by 
Congress was not necessary, since war was automatically 
provided for in the Covenant and actually existed; and 
if it were further objected that he was acting without con- 
stitutional authorization in conducting a campaign it could 
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be answered that his powers were implied by the obliga- 
tions of a treaty, which must be recognized as “ the supreme 
law of the land”. 

There was, no doubt, a period in the history of the 
United States when such pretensions and such reasoning 
would have seemed fantastic, but that day has passed. The 
time has arrived when men supposed to be well versed in 
Constitutional Law do not hesitate to declare it “ strange ” 
to hold that the powers of Government in the United 
States are necessarily derived from the Constitution. A 
State, it is contended, being “ sovereign”, its Government 
is sovereign! Its agents do not need to seek an explicit 
delegation of power. Armed in the full panoply of na- 
tional sovereignty, the President of the United States rep- 
resents the will of the people in its majestic plenitude, and 
has not to ask a specific authorization for his specific acts 
but may rather pursue any course, adopt any policy, and 
take any action that is not explicitly forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Even where that implied 
omnipotence appears to be limited, the limitation is nuga- 
tory unless a means of enforcing the restriction of power 
is definitely provided! The only practical restraint upon 
the undefined power of the President of the United States, 
therefore, is a refusal to obey his decrees on the part of 
some constitutionally authorized department of the Gov- 
ernment, like the legislative or the judiciary; and even 
these he may very profoundly influence, in the first in- 
stance by appeals to the electorate and by his supremacy 
as a party dictator, and in the second by his power of ap- 
pointment. 

This abnormal growth of executive power is the result 
of many causes. a its origin the Government of the 
United States was a government of restricted, co-ordinated 
and balanced powers definitely delegated. It was a system 
designed to secure the citizen and the separate States from 
the oppression which governments were accustomed to im- 
pose, and always tend to impose unless they are restrained. 
In the contest for increased power between the legislative 
and the executive branches of government, the latter had 
the advantage at every point. The fundamental law re- 
strained the functions of legislation, but could hardly affect 
the realm of policy, in which the President claims an un- 
restricted field. So long as the President can be plausible 
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he can lead the nation; and in realms where the popular 
mind is not instructed almost anything can be made to 
seem plausible by an adroit rhetorician like President 
Wilson, whose method is thus described in a passage quoted 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon in his book on The Peace Confer- 
ence: “ President Wilson is conscious of his power of 
persuasion. ‘That power enables him to say one thing, do 
another, describe the act as conforming to the idea, and 
with act and idea in exact contradiction to each other, con- 
vince the people, not only that he has been consistent 
throughout, but that his act cannot be altered without 
peril to the nation and danger to the world. We do not 
know which Mr. Wilson to follow—the Mr. Wilson who 
says he will not do a thing or the Mr. Wilson who does 
that precise thing.” To this might be added, that to those 
who have committed themselves body and soul to a party 
leader, what he says or what he does is of no importance 
tu them. The only important thing is to follow him! 

The fact that the United States is a constitutionally gov- 
erned country has had little influence either upon the pro- 
cess of framing the Covenant of the League of Nations or 
in the effect of it upon the European mind. In truth, it 
has hardly been present to the consciousness of some Ameri- 
can advocates of the Covenant, and has been brought home 
to them for the first time by Lord Grey’s recognition and 
proclamation of the fact. ot only so, but the fact itself 
may be regarded as open to question; for, while it is indis- 
putable that the Constitution still exists and is rightfully 
the basis of our whole system of government, it cannot be 
contended that its provisions have recently controlled pub- 
lic action either in its letter or its spirit. 

The evidence all goes to show, and new evidence is 
daily coming to light, that at the Peace Conference at 
Paris the Constitution of the United States was virtually a 
sealed book both to the Supreme Council and to the Ameri- 
can delegation. 

As regards the Supreme Council, it has not come to pub- 
lic knowledge that any American constitutional question 
was ever raised there. The personality of the President, 
the American plenipotentiary, “ acting in his own name and 
by his own proper authority,” was so completely in the fore- 
ground that everything else American was left in the 
shadow of obscurity. What the effect of this was is evident 
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from Dr. Dillon’s revelation of the state of Lloyd George’s 
mind regarding the powers of the President. “In the 
course of a walk,” writes Dr. Dillon in the book already 
quoted, “ Mr. George expressed surprise when informed 
that in the United Beatce the war-making power was in- 
vested in Congress. ‘ What!’ exclaimed the Premier, ‘ you 
mean to tell me that the President of the United States 
cannot declare war? I never heard that before’. ” 

In the mind of at least one person connected with the 
American delegation in Paris an almost equally exagger- 
ated conception of the President’s power prevailed. I am 
credibly informed that, upon one occasion when an item 
of the treaty was under discussion, it was observed by one 
who examined the proposal that the Senate would never 
ratify a document containing it; whereupon its proponent 
replied with much indignation: “ The Senate? What has 
the Senate to do with it? The President is making this 
treaty, and when he goes home and puts it up to the people 
the Senate will find it has nothing to say!” 

This person no doubt felt that he had the President 
himself as an authority for his statement. 

“The old order changeth” has been the key-note 
of Mr. Wilson’s whole Administration. This was the 
title of the first chapter of his book on The New 
Freedom, published in 1912, in the first paragraph of 
which we are informed “that there is one great basic 
fact” which underlies all the questions that now oc- 
cupy the public mind. “That singular fact is that 
nothing is done in this country as it was done twenty 
years ago.” In the next chapter he attacks the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as having been made “ under the 
dominion of the Newtonian theory” of the universe, and 
repudiates its system of “ checks and balances ” as no longer 
acceptable. Thus far, however, he has proposed no sub- 
stitute except his own personal will. At the height of his 
enthusiasm he openly announced that unless his recom- 
mendations were heeded all Governments were about to be 
overthrown. To prove it, he appealed to the Italian peo- 
ple, with a result that is well known. “ His implied claim 
to legislate for the world and to take over its moral lead- 
ership,” writes Dr. Dillon, “ earned for him the epithet of 
‘Dictator,’ and provoked such epigrammatic comments 
among his own countrymen and the French as this: ‘ Louis 
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XIV said: J am the State/’’: Mr. Wilson, outdoing him, 
exclaimed: J am all the States!’” 

Mr. Wilson undoubtedly never said this, but neither 
did Louis XIV say what is attributed to him. These 
legends are only the impressions created put into words. 
Both rulers have shown the same hostility to “ checks and 
balances.” 

Undoubtedly the Constitution of the United States as 
seen from Paris appeared a matter of little consequence. 
To the President’s mind the League of Nations was, as he 
has said, “ greater than the Senate, and greater than the 
Government.” As for the Senate, he appears to have be- 
lieved up to the time of his final return to the United States 
that it would require two-thirds of the Senate to change 
in any respect the treaty he would lay before it, for it ap- 
parently did not occur to him that that body could refuse 
to accept it in some form. The cause was so great, the long- 
ing for peace was so intense, the achievement of the Con- 
ference was so impressive, that no one, he believed, could 
resist his determination to force the assent of the Senate. 
Accordingly, the “ Round Robin” proclaiming the consti- 
tutional prerogative of the Senate as a participant in the 
process of treaty-making was received with silent contempt. 
From that moment the issue was, Which should predomin- 
ate, a Covenant elaborated in a foreign capital by the 
political heads of five Great Powers, or the Constitution 
of the United States? 

When it became apparent that the Senate was resolved 
to maintain its position, having failed to destroy the oppo- 
sition to the treaty by negotiations with individual Senators 
the President turned to the people demanding their direct 
action. It was, in effect, an invitation to the electorate to 
aid him in destroying the independence of those they had 
deliberately chosen to represent them,—the substitution of 
direct for representative government. “I challenge the op- 
ponents of this treaty,” exclaimed the President at Denver, 
“to show cause that it should not be ratified. I challenge 
them to show cause why there should be any hesitation in 
= it. I do not understand covert processes of oppo- 
sition. It is time that we knew where we stand, for observe, 
my fellow-citizens, the negotiation of treaties rests with the 
Executive of the United States.” 

Briefly stated, it was to be this treaty or no treaty. The 
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people of the United States were suddenly made aware 
where they stood. They then realized, as they had not be- 
fore, that the Senate was defending the Constitution against 
the assault of a public officer who refused to respect its 
provisions and undertook to coerce a co-equal branch of 
the Government. He was right in claiming that he had 
power to make treaties, but he denied the very authority 
from which that power was derived when he declined to 
make a treaty “ by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

I have said in an earlier paragraph of this article that 
the main purpose of the “ reservations” adopted by a ma- 
jority of the Senate is to secure legislative supervision over 
the policies and decisions of the Executive in relation to 
foreign countries. The President perfectly understands 
this, and it is because he opposes this purpose that he de- 
clares the “ reservations ” would “ nullify the treaty” and 
advises his adherents in the Senate to vote against them. 

Let us note the effect of these reservations. 

1. The United States, declares the first of them, shall 
be the sole judge, in case of withdrawal under Article I, 
as to whether its obligations under the Covenant have been 
fulfilled. 

The need for this was apparent from the fact that, in 
the separate Franco-American treaty proposed by the 
President, it was not the United States but the League of 
Nations that was to determine when the obligations of that 
treaty ceased. If so important a decision as this could, at 
the President's instigation, be left to the League of Nations, 
was there no reason for this “ reservation” in view of the 
fact that the privilege of withdrawal by the United States 
depended upon the fulfillment of “all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this Covenant”? 
It was the Council of the League and not the United States 
itself that was explicitly recognized in the separate treaty 
as the judge on this subject. 

2. The United States, runs the second reservation, as- 
sumes no obligations under Article X, unless in any par- 
ticular case the Congress shall provide for the employment 
of the military and naval forces of the United States. 

If, as the President claims, this “ takes the heart out 
of the Covenant,” the heart of the Covenant is that the 
President, and not the Congress, determines the action to be 
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taken. “ The Council,” said the President at Pueblo, “ ad- 
vises, and it cannot advise without the vote of the United 
States. Why gentlemen should fear that the Congress of 
the United States would be advised to do something that 
it did not want to do I frankly cannot imagine, because they 
cannot be advised to do anything unless their own repre- 
sentative has participated in the advice.” Precisely. But 
who is “ their own representative”? The President of the 
United States, over whom they have no control! What 
the “reservation” aims to do is to assert the control of 
Congress. And on what principle can it be said that the 
“reservation ” destroys the obligation of the Covenant, if 
by an adverse vote in the Council the same effect can be 
produced? Clearly, the only difference is that, in the one 
case, the Congress is to have a voice; while in the other 
the President alone determines the action to be taken! 

3. No mandate, the third reservation declares, shall 
be accepted by the United States except by action of Con- 
gress. It is believed that acceptance of mandates by the 
United States was already understood at Paris. Is it not 
right that Congress should have a voice in this matter? 

4. The United States in the fourth “ reservation” re- 
serves the right to decide what questions are of a domestic 
character. 

Evidently, under the Covenant, so important a question 
as that of Labor is not regarded as a domestic but as an 
international question, and extensive provision is made for 
treating it as such. Is it not prudent of the United States 
to reserve the decision in such matters to the representa- 
tives of the people? 

The United States, declares the fifth “ reservation,” 
will not submit to arbitration or inquiry questions depend- 
ing upon or relating to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Unless it is the design of the Covenant that such ques- 
tions be arbitrated, in what manner can this “ reservation ” 
be said to “nullify” the treaty? Unfortunately, the lan- 
guage employed in Article XXI places every “ regional 
-understanding,”—past, present, or future, open or secret 
—upon the same footing as the Monroe Doctrine, which 
is in its essential nature a protest against the collusions of 
foreign Powers for “ spheres of influence,” the better known 
name for “ regional understandings.” Certainly, after this 
unwarranted confusion it is desirable to take the Monroe 
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Doctrine out of this doubtful category and restore it to its 
rightful place as an American national policy which is not 
a subject for international action. 

It would be superfluous to consider in detail each of 
the remaining “ reservations.” The important point to note 
is that nearly all of them are intended to reserve to the Con- 
gress powers which the Constitution accords to it and of 
which the Covenant seems in some manner to deprive it. 
Among them the one declaring that “ the Congress of the 
United States shall provide by law for the appointment 
of the representatives of the United States in the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations and members of 
coinmissions” is plainly a restraint on the action of the 
Executive. ‘This caution has been necessitated by the at- 
tempt of the President to absorb the whole of the treaty- 
making power and to ignore the legislative control of for- 
eign affairs which is essential to the existence of a really 
responsible government. 

The fourteenth “ reservation” is the result of an en- 
deavor to solve the problem created on account of assign- 
ing six votes to the British Empire, by limiting the manner 
in which they are to be used rather than by denying to the 
self-governing colonies a direct right of representation in 
the League. Lord Grey touches this delicate question with 
calmness and consideration. It is significant that he raises 
no objection to the solution proposed in this “ reservation ” 
and considers that no collision is likely to arise from it. 

The only real and persistent objector to the “ reserva- 
tions” is the President of the United States, who sees in 
the power to control the action of the Council of the League 
by the vote of the American representative no rejection of 
the obligations of the treaty so long as this is left in the 
hands of the Executive; but the moment the action of Con- 
gress is substituted, and instead of its “ own representative,” 
the President, Congress itself undertakes to act, the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant are ignored, the “ heart of the treaty ” 
is cut out, and the whole scheme is “ nullified ”’! 


DAVID JAYNE HILL. 
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THE FUTURE OF ALBANIA 
BY BRIG. GEN. GEORGE P. SCRIVEN, U. S. A. 


The friendlessness and isolation of Albania passed with 
the World War; the Adriatic storm must soon blow over, at 
least for a time; Paris will some day act; and from the 
south the hand of Greece will be withdrawn, it may be 
from amity; perhaps because northern Epirus is southern 
Albania, a spine of the sturdy Thistle of the Balkans, 
which none but a reckless hand would dare to grasp even 
if it stood alone. But Albania is no longer alone, the war 
has brought her friends—at least such friends as the unso- 
phisticated rich may expect to find. But better than that, 
the war has brought her uplift, for who that has seen can 
doubt that the occupation of the Allied armies proved for 
all the peoples lying behind the lines that extended from 
the Adriatic to the shores of the Aegean sea a blessing to 
the countries they controlled? They were a powerful con- 
structive force that made for good, and they left behind 
them works of improvement that the people of Albania, 
the heterogeneous names of Macedonia, and even the none 
too serious Greek, must forever recognize as a benefit to 
the Balkans and, with them, to mankind. 

It is not too much to say that in Albania the greatest of 
the benefits conferred were brought about by the Italian. 
It was he who built the roads, developed the towns, gave 
access to the country; it was he who instructed the people, 
opened the schools, fed the starving; it was the Italian who 
established the courts, nursed the sick, helped the poor. 
Why should not this work of Italy be carried on in peace, 
as it was in war, and why should Albania and Italy now 
fall apart? Few even of her friends, of whom I count 
myself one, believe that Albanian people can yet walk 
alone; all must know that they require a friend and a guid- 
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ing hand to direct their steps along the path of progress 
opening before them. A guide but not a master, and one 
that may be released when his service ends: such a friend, 
indeed, as the United States proved to liberated Cuba. 
This, 1 believe, Albania will accept, and I am not alone 
in my belief. But the hand extended must not be a thing 
of steel within the velvet glove. The Schyptar will accept 
no master, and has never really had one. In addition, the 
hand extended must be light, and, when necessary, easily 
withdrawn, and proof of this must be as strong as truth 
itself. But proof of disinterested friendship is difficult to 
establish in the case of any country, except America, which 
has met the test. Yet convincing proof must be shown, and 
belief assured, before Albania will grasp the helping hand 
of any nation. 

Italy, the best friend that Albania has in Europe, should 
ponder well this truth. A glance at the events which have 
occurred in the past five years in this part of the eastern 
Adriatic will show something of Italy’s interest in Albania 
and of the changes that have taken place there, due, for 
the most part, to the presence of the Italian soldier and 
his influence upon a shy and difficult people, among whom 
he came as an undesired stranger if not as an enemy, and 
from whom he went a benefactor and a friend. 

In the trying days of the early winter of the first year 
of the war, the 10th regiment of the Italian Bersaglieri 
received orders to take station at the bay of Valona on the 
Adriatic frontier of Albania; and on Christmas Day of 
that year this regiment passed between the rocky, grey- 
green slopes of Cape Luiguetta and the low outlines of the 
island of Sasseno, and occupied as an outpost the little 
fishing-village that lay on the northern shore. 

Though their country was still at peace, the business 
of the fighting men of Italy was to extend the protecting 
hand of their nation over the exhausted land of Albania 
which had been left, after the expulsion of the inert and 
intolerable Turk; first as a bone of contention to its pred- 
atory neighbors, and later as a pawn in the ridiculous game 
of the Powers to wish upon the unwilling people the futile 
Prince of Wied, an inexperienced tenderfoot in the Bal- 
kans, who, after six months of useless struggle, vanished 
from the scene. He was followed by Essad Pasha, a 
native, who as President of Albania was to give tangible 
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form to the shadowy republic of the Schyptars. But Essad, 
too, quickly disappeared in the whirlwind of war that was 
rising over the world; the ensign displaying the double 
eagle of Scanderberg flew away across the hills, and Al- 
bania, suffering from a score of voiceless ills, was left for- 
gotten and alone, a prey to the creeping Austrians from 
the north and to the wily followers of the Germanophile 
King Constantine from the south, whose advances threat- 
ened not only the life of Albania itself, but also the future 
of the Allied cause in the eastern theatre of war. 

But the great nations of Europe, seething with war, 
were unable to give heed to the troubles of the little peoples, 
except far-seeing Italy. More watchful of the Adriatic 
than the other Powers, and understanding better the im- 
portance of Valona, she took up the task of meeting the 
menace of the Austrian and Greek, which, if allowed to 
go unchecked, would in the future have threatened not 
only the right flank of the Allies but the whole of the east- 
ern Mediterranean, and might even have assured the 
definite separation of Greece from the Allied cause. 

So, by the occupation of the great bay which forms the 
best harbor that opens through the mountains of the east- 
ern Adriatic from the erstwhile boundaries of dissolving 
Austria, to the shores of the Ionian sea, Italy, with admir- 
able if not wholly unselfish foresight, secured great future 
advantages for the Allies, gaining, as an immediate 
result, a foothold upon the Albanian coast. By so doing 
she saved at least the greater part of southern Albania from 
the Austrian and Bulgar, and in addition became a decid- 
ing factor in the ultimate success of the Balkan campaign, 
which appears now to have been the loose stone of the arch 
that upheld the German power. 

By her early control of the western ends of the line 
of communication across the Balkans; by her support of 
the left flank of the Army of the Orient based on Salonica; 
and by her check and final defeat of the right flank of the 
enemy resting on the Adriatic, Italy gave the Allied forces 
lying eastward from the Balkan lakes freedom to operate 
towards the north. It is unnecessary to speak here of the 
value to the enemy of such roadsteads as Santi Quaranta 
and Porto Palermo for submarine and aerial bases, had 
they remained in his hands, nor of the importance of Va- 
lona as a naval base, lying as it does at the north of the 
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strait of Otranto and some sixty-five miles from the harbor 
of Brindisi. That is another story; it will suffice to say 
here that it will some day be recorded in the history of 
the World War that the world owes something to the bril- 
liant stroke of military foresight that sent the little holding 
force of Bersaglieri to occupy an unheeded neutral part 
of the Balkan coast, there to perform the duty of watchful 
waiting during the trying months that held the fate of the 
old Triple Alliance in doubt. By this peaceful occupation 
of a village that was seemingly a mere squalid hamlet, a 
military position was secured that was later to become for 
the Allies an important naval station on the Adriatic, and 
a strategic and tactical base of such value in the opera- 
tions of the armies in this theatre of war that had it fallen 
into the hands of the enemy earlier in the operations, the 
great military romance of the Balkans, if played at all, 
would have occupied a far smaller stage than it did, and 
the whole of western and southern Albania would have 
been thrown to the German wolves. For this and for the 
later treatment of the country and its peoples, it should 
seem that Albania, as well as the world, owes a debt of 
gratitude to Italy. 

But be that as it may, it is sufficient here to say that as 
an immediate consequence of Italian action, the Austrian 
army was never able in this part of the front to force its 
way south of the Voiussa, some twelve miles from Valona; 
and the latter port grew from a mere hamlet into a sea- 
port which became a great military base, as well as the 
center of civil administration, of food distribution, and of 
instruction for the Albanian people. Later it became an 
important factor in their regeneration and a new gateway 
to their country. Incidentally, too, after their terrible 
retreat in the autumn of 1915, Valona gave refuge to the 
survivors of the fugitive army of Serbia, permitted them 
to recover that fighting spirit which so thoroughly pun- 
ished the Bulgar in the closing days of the war, and at the 
last offered a resting place for the bones of the Serbian 
dead, which the kindly Italian soldier, General Ferraro, 
gathered from valley and seashore to bury beneath the 
simple marble cross that stands today in memory of the 
Serbians and to the honor of the town. 

With the entrance of Italy into the war in May, 1915, 
military activity in the Balkans increased, additional forces 
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were sent to Valona, and from that position as a base, 
Italian control was extended over southern Albania. But 
in this region, conditions had begun to grow more threat- 
ening on account of the attitude of Greece, still under the 
influence of Constantine; and as a consequence the Italian 
troops were advanced, but without violence and indeed at 
the request of the inhabitants themselves, to the interior 
towns, or ruins as some of them were, of Tepeleni, Argiro, 
Castro, Premati, and Liascoviki, and to the roadsteads of 
Santi Quaranta and of Porto Palermo, and the wilds of the 
picturesque Chimara. Indeed, owing to the unsettled state 
of the country, the troops went south as far as Janina in 
Greece, and extended the line of occupation eastward along 
the old Turkish highway to Ersek. Here, in February, 
1917, the Italian right flank joined the left of the Armée 
de l’Orient, and a cordon of Allied troops extended from 
the Adriatic to the shores of the Aegean Sea. 

It is of this region, opened by war and reclaimed by 
the soldier, that I desire to say a few words in the hope that 
its charm and interest may become better known than they 
now are. There has arisen a New Albania. Centuries of 
mist have hung over the hills of Albania; few strangers 
have looked beyond the line of its coast; the rugged coun- 
try that rises behind the sea is without railroads, and, 
before the occupation, was practically without roads, for 
the infrequent highways built by the Turk had in large 
part become impassable for vehicles. But even had it been 
practicable to enter the country, it was out of the question 
to remain there; the people were suspicious of strangers, 
and frequently hostile; there were no stopping-places of a 
civilized kind, and, on the whole, Albania before the 
World War was as little known and as little sought by mer- 
chant or traveller as were the wastes of Thibet itself. 

But today all this is changed. For once, the scourge of 
war has enlightened and improved a country, softened its 
inhabitants, and, in the case of the Albanians, dissipated 
the distrust and lessened the hatred engendered by ignor- 
ance, as well as by the ill-treatment the race has received 
from the floods of people that have surged around and over 
them, but have never submerged them. The months of 
military occupation have done much to atone for the dead 
centuries of the past, and already Albania is opening to the 
enterprise and curiosity of the West. But what of the 
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future? Surely the great work of the soldier will not be 
permitted to vanish unheeded, and the people will not be 
allowed to drop back into their age-long sleep; surely, too, 
the nations will see to it that the Albanians are helped 
along the path of civilization by a wise guidance of their 
affairs, and encouraged to hold fast to the friendly hands 
that during four years have been stretched out to assist them. 

Certain it is that when the outlander comes to know 
the real Albania—when he sees the grandeur of its moun- 
tains, the beauty of its lakes and streams, and the charm 
of its old-world towns, and when, above all, he realizes the 
wealth of minerals lying beneath its hills the fertility of 
its valleys and the riches and beauty of its coasts,—the long- 
neglected country will come into its own. 

As there has arisen from the war a new Albania, so 
there has been created a new entrance to the country. It 
is Valona, the ancient but forgotten village lying isolated 
at the foot of its encircling hills. In the days of the Turk, 
the Balkans were approached from the west, through the 
little sea port of Santi Quaranta, on account of the high- 
way leading thence back into Greece and across the moun- 
tains to the Aegean Sea; or perhaps it was Durazzo, the 
recent Austrian base, that was considered the open door to 
the peninsula, since from there a Turkish road also-ran 
east and south. Then, too, Durazzo was the starting-point 
of the ne Via Egnatia, by which the Roman legions 
marched across the mountains to Elbasan, past Lake 
Ochrida to Konsha and to long troubled Monastir, thence 
southeast to pretty Vodena on the crest of the hills, whence 
it dropped into the valley of the Vardar and reached the 
shores of the Aegean Sea at Salonica, within the remains 
of whose ancient walls still stands a triumphal arch of 
Rome. Or perhaps the inlet of Porto Palermo should be 
reckoned an entrance to the east, since the galleys once came 
here for shelter, and the trace of an old road still remains 
nearby to tell the Roman story, or perhaps that of Caesar, 
whose triremes landed to the north the legions that beat 
the army of Pompey at far-away Pharsalia. 

But however this may have been in the past the present 
and the future entrance to Albania from the Adriatic is 
Valona. So it has happened by war and by the hand of 
Italy that the forgotten village of Valona—or Avalona as 
it is sometimes called—again finds a place in the sun, 
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though it had long been lost, in spite of the fact that since 
the days of Imperial Rome the town under various names 
has made a dot on the maps. But notwithstanding its an- 
tiquity, on that Christmas Day five years ago the future 
seaport of Albania was a mere squalid fishing hamlet lying 
asleep in its mud and isolation on the picturesque shores 
of a noble bay, which then sheltered few vessels except 
the fishing boats and an occasional trader of the Adri- 
atic. The place offered small attraction to the sol- 
diers beyond a few tawdry bazaars, a mosque or 
two, and a collection of low dingy houses of stone, as 
primitive as the surrounding hills, interspersed with 
the better buildings of the Austrian and Greek Con- 
sulates, and the large, pretentious shell of the Vlores family, 
the autocrats of the place. The ill-paved streets, almost 
impassable from the mud of the winter rains, were animated 
by trains of donkeys and infrequent vehicles, and by a few 
Orthodox or Mohammedan peasants, who indicated by 
their shabby appearance the poverty and wretchedness into 
which the country had sunk; while an occasional woman 
of the latter creed moved ghostlike along her sombre way 
in her poor straight gown and black yashmak, which often 
proved a kindly screen to a withered face. 

With the arrival of the soldier, however, Valona was 
soon cleaned up; new buildings were constructed; good 
water brought in; electric lights and ice-plants installed; 
and when peace really comes and a few hotels are built, 
the town will be in a fair way to become a resort of note. 
Rightly so; for the magnificent bay, half closed from the 
sea by its sentinel island, offers wonderful water for sail- 
ing and yachting; the long stretches of sandy beach lying 
at the foot of the olive-clad hills are excellent for bathing, 
while the highways behind the sea, where for many score 
of miles a car may run past ever-changing scenes, offer to 
the traveller thrills that are not often found in more sleepy 
lands, and provide a tonic for the nerves unsurpassed by 
drug or potion. Add to these things the charm of a back 
country full of game which is, by-the-way, little troubled 
by the peasant whose chief sport has been the hunt of his 
fellowman. But this diversion has been ended by the 
soldier. 

Above the town, conspicuous on a headland that towers 
twelve hundred feet over the sea, stand in all their crumb- 
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ling grandeur the walls of an old Venetian castle that once 
guarded the harbor; and beside it there clings to the slopes 
the village called Kanina, a refuge of the people in the hot 
season. The place is approached by a fine road that was 
built by the soldiers literally in one night, for as the story 
goes, when the Italians came to Valona, the road was a mere 
mountain trail fit for the native and the goat. Thereupon, 
the general commanding, who observed the value of the 
place for summer quarters if only a proper road were 
built, remarked the fact to his chief engineer; whereupon 
the latter replied, “ You will be able, sir, to reach Kanina 
in the morning by motor.” 

The work was done in the night, and the next day a 
motor road rose twelve hundred feet along the mountain 
side, zig-zagging like a curl of vapor to the village cling- 
ing like a bird’s nest to the crags above.* From the castle 
walls the view is imposing, ranging as it does over sea and 
land across the wide bay to the mountains beyond, and west- 
ward out to the sheltering island that guards the harbor, 
while inland, above the rolling groves of olive trees, un- 
wooded mountains open to present a vista of hills and cul- 
tivated valleys that lie along the river Sciuscizza, once 
crossed by lines of trenches and gun emplacements that 
then opposed the Austrian, and marked by the war posi- 
tions of search lights and anti-air-craft guns on a dozen 
hills. But these have become mere memories; and again 
in the fields the peasant guides his plow—a crooked stick 
drawn by little buffaloes, and across the slopes the herds 
of goats and flocks of sheep graze lazily beneath the eye 
of the herdsman, a thing of rags and patches as variegated 
and primitive as his ancestors of a thousand years ago. 

It is indeed a land of wonder, but a land that has been 
long forgotten, unheralded except for Byron’s lines, and as 
unknown as some lost island of the tropic seas; yet a land, 
withal, where nature and art have joined to produce a ver- 
itable garden, where every prospect pleases, and where man 
is not so vile as he was once thought to be. 

GEORGE P. SCRIVEN. 


2I was told of this extraordin bit of road-building by an officer of long service 
with the Italian troops in Albania during the earlier days of the occupation. I have 
often traveled over this road and know its quality and the skill shown in the building, 
but it is difficult to realize the rapidity of its construction. Nevertheless, this can be 
understood when it is known that the celebrated road along the Adriatic from Santi 

aranta to Valona, about eighty-two miles, was built by the Italian soldiers, aided by 
the people of the countryside and the Austrian or in sixty-seven days. These 
— go to prove the assertion that the Italians are the best road-builders of the 
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BY SYDNEY GREENBIE 


As late as December 8th, 1916, the Sydney Morning 
Herald said editorially: “ And those of us who think of 
a possible run under America’s wings forget that her 
strength at present is proportionately no greater than our 
own (Australia’s). She is not ready for either offence or 
defence and she knows it. This being so, can we ask Great 
Britain,’ etc., etc. Another statement which emphasizes 
this tendency is that made by the late Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. “ What do the Colonies ask? They ask a pref- 
erence on their principal products. You cannot give them 
—at least it would be futile to offer them—a preference 
on manufactured goods, because at the present time the 
exports of manufactures of the Colonies are entirely insig- 
nificant. You cannot, in my opinion, give them a prefer- 
ence on raw materials. . . . which are a necessity of 
our manufacturing trade. . . Therefore, if you wish to 
have Preference, if you desire to gain this increase, if you 
wish to prevent separation, you must put a tax on food.” 
(in both cases the italics are mine.) 

After the visit of the American fleet to Australia, so 
cordial was the attitude of Australians that everywhere 
they talked of floating the Stars and Stripes in the event 
of—what? In the event of pressure from Downing Street 
or from Tokyo. The Australian temperament is not one 
which buries its grievances or harbors ill-feeling. The 
Australian speaks right out that which is on his mind. 
And though much must be discounted because of this 
bubbling personality, almost primitive in its extremes, 
nothing that affects Australia can long be ignored by us. 

Frankly the situation is this. Australia is set in her 
so-called “ White Australia” policy. Australia made it 
clear to England that, Alliance or no Alliance, she would 
never swerve from her policy of excluding Japanese and 
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Chinese. When the American fleet appeared, knowing the 
Oriental exclusion practiced in America, Australia felt 
that bond of fellowship which comes from common dan- 
ger. And everything was done to develop friendship. 
America became the pattern for everything Austra- 
lian. Never particularly fond of the Englishman, at times 
excluding him almost as effectively as the Oriental, adver- 
tising that “ No Englishman Need Apply” when looking 
for labor, and even during the war referring to themselves 
proudly as “ Australians, not English,” Australia regarded 
America as a big brother. Afraid of the little yellow man 
up there, Australia naturally looked to America as a pos- 
sible defender. 

But along came the European war. Great Britain was 
in danger. America held aloof. Then everything changed. 
The wave of anti-American sentiment in Australia was 
much more pronounced than in New Zealand. This is a 
Strange anomaly, for inherently New Zealand is much 
more imperialistic and emulates the parent country much 
more than does Australia. Yet anti-Americanism was 
almost violent in Australia. This is characteristic of these 
people. There was almost a boycott against American 
goods. One firm published a scurrilous advertisement 
which the American Consul-General at Melbourne showed 
me and said he had sent it home to Washington. For a 
time it looked rather serious, but in view of the Austra- 
lian character, its importance is to be discounted. It was 
merely the impetuosity of a little boy, disgruntled because 
big brother had not taken his judgment in toto. Many said 
openly: “ We were so fond of America and thought she 
was our friend. From now on we don’t want anything 
from you. We don’t want your protection.” 

At that time Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister, re- 
turned from England with conscription up his sleeve. It is 
said that he was warned by labor not to try to put it through 
without a referendum. What happened then illuminates 
the Australian character. For weeks the country was in 
as wild a state as pending civil war could produce any- 
where. The feeling was tense. Conflicts and wrangling 
occurred everywhere. Up to the last night of the discus- 
sion it seemed as though there would be war. Then came 
the cay of the vote. The quiet and the orderliness was one 
of the greatest boosts for democracy ever staged. Every- 
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thing was bathed in sunny restfulness. Workingmen lay 
upon the grass of the public domain like seals. When they 
talked it was about anything but conscription. Conscrip- 
tion lost. It lost a second time the year after. Two main 
factors stood out against the sending of more men to Europe 
—labor and Asia. 

Almost immediately after the referendum the coal 
strike occurred. The situation became grave. To con- 
serve fuel for industrial purposes, the Government pro- 
hibited the use of electricity and gas except during speci- 
fied hours. Places of business on the main streets were lit 
with kerosene lamps, movies were closed, the ferry stations 
stood in semi-darkness. People conversed as though cer- 
tain doom were impending. Things looked forlorn indeed. 
Shops and factories were closing down, throwing thousands 
out of work. One heard remarks about things heading for 
a revolution. 

Australia is reputed to have done wonders in the way 
of solving the problems of capital and labor, but there are 
as many strikes in that Commonwealth as in any other 
state. The country is crystallizing quickly and is 
bound to become more and more conservative. In spite 
of the worthy democracy to be found there, every public 
utterance seemed to bear itself as though made by a lord. 
One is constantly aware of the presence of the crown 
even though it has been removed, like the sense of pressure 
behind one’s ears after having taken off one’s spectacles. 
For in spite of its democracy, Australia is bound up in the 
monarchy. Revolution was heard of every now and then, 
but at its mention one also heard the creaking of the bones of 
Empire. It was evident and clear, though hardly spoken. 
One felt the security which comes from the accumulation 
of tradition and custom, but it was not comfortable. Even 
in Australia change seems to be regarded as synonymous 
with destruction. A marvelous structure, this British Em- 
pire, and fit for the residence of any human being—but not 
an American. He is too dynamic, too restless, too eager 
for creation. 

And here is where we arrive at the point of meeting 
and of parting in our relations with Australia. America 
has determined upon keeping the country “ white ” against 
the invasion of Asia. So has Australia. But America has 
the inclusive tendencies of an empire; Australia the exclu- 
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sive. America is heterogeneous; Australia is homogeneous. 
American strikes are regarded as importations, but what 
about the strikes in Australia? America has a population 
of 110,000,000 in an area but alittle larger than Australia, 
while Australia has only a paltry 4,500,000. America is 
trying to amalgamate the diverse races it already has with- 
vut taking in such people as the Asiatics whose racial char- 
acters are so unyielding. But Australia is herself unyield- 
ing. Homogeneous as her population is, she has great dif- 
ficulty in keeping it from disagreement. With a vast re- 
gion not likely to be touched by labor in generations, Aus- 
tralia uses the same arguments against outsiders coming in 
as does America in regions already well developed. 
Keeping Australia “ white” is the keynote of all Aus- 
tralian politics. For this reason half of the leaders waged 
war against Germany; while to keep Australia white, the 
other half stayed conscription. Labor is at the bottom of 
the “ white” Australia policy. The most serious problem 
the country has to face is her insufficient population. Yet 
what labor is to be found there receives no more considera- 
tion than anywhere else in the world. It is no better off 
than elsewhere. There is less poverty simply because pov- 
erty is synonymous with over-population. To protect itself 
against invasion of cheap (not necessarily Asiatic) labor, 
the Immigration Restriction Act of 1901 was passed. To 
speak of restricting immigration to a country containing 
only four and a half million seems suicidal, but Australia 
went at it without any trepidation and declared for the ex- 
clusion from “immigration into the Commonwealth of 
» yi any person who fails to pass the dictation test; that 
is to say, who, when an officer dictates to him not less than 
fifty words in any prescribed language, fails to write them 
out in that language in the presence of the officer.” This is 
the crux of the act; other than that, restriction is placed 
only on those diseased or incapable. In other words, this 
restriction places a person failing in the test on a level with 
the criminal, lunatic and leper. It is obviously a snare, 
for it means that an officer may spring any language he 
may choose on an immigrant. e may ask a Frenchman 
to write Greek, or a Greek Spanish, failure to transcribe 
which gives the officer the power to exclude the applicant. 
The law has kept Australia white, but with pallor rather 
than purity. 
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Veiled and unveiled, this white Australia policy was 
at the bottom of the failure of conscription. The spirit 
which dominated both camps was fear of invasion. Argued 
the pro-conscriptionist: If we do not stand behind the 
Empire and the Allies in this war, Prussia or whoever may 
become her ally in future will swoop down upon us. 
Argued the anti-conscriptionist: If that is the danger, then 
let us keep our men at home to protect us against this pos- 
sible peril. The antis were more open. They pictured 
an invasion following the sending of men to Europe, and 
pointed to the importation of coolies for labor in Europe. 
One member of parliament was fined a thousand dollars and 
made to enter into “ cognisance and comply with the pro- 
visions of the Regulation ” because he specified whom they 
were afraid of—Japan. And to add grist to their mill, a 
hundred natives of the island of Malta (British subjects, 
mind you) appeared at the beautiful front door to Aus- 
tralia, Sydney Harbor, and asked for admission. They 
did not land. Even Indians are excluded, a deposit of 
$500 being required of any admitted to guarantee his re- 
turn. A transport had been fitted out in Java with native 
labor but Australian workers refused to load it till the fit- 
tings were torn out and done over again by Australian 
labor. 

Now, the white Australia policy is, if you care to stretch 
a point, a humane attempt to avoid conflict. The Austra- 
lians say to themselves and to the world: We would rather 
call you names across the sea than scratch your eyes or pull 
your ears over a wooden fence. They point to the American 
Civil War and the present problem in the south as an ex- 
ample. They wish to save themselves future operations by 
avoiding the cancer and are willing to bear the burden of 
retarded development for this promised peace. Let us see 
how it has worked out. 

It is interesting to note that in 1915, 890 Germans were 
admitted to Australia, and only 423 Japanese; in 1914, 
3,395 Germans and 387 Japanese. The number of Ger- 
mans for the two years previous was practically the same, 
whereas that of Japanese fluctuated from 698 in 1912 to 
822 in 1913, and 387 in 1914. From 1908 to 1915 the Ger- 
mans entered in increasing numbers, while the Japanese 
decreased. Chinese gained admission in vastly greater 
number than the Japanese, exceeding them by 1,500 and 
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2,000 yearly. On the whole the arrivals over the depar- 
tures were seldom very excessive, most of the steamers from 
the south for the Orient being taken up by returning Asia- 
tics. With the vast regions of the island-continent unin- 
habited and untouched, this movement of Orientals is only 
evidence of the check the Government keeps on invasion. 
The fallacy in the “ white Australia” policy is obvious. Its 
psychological significance was pointed to above—a ten- 
dency on the part of Australians, though politically demo- 
crats, te revert to habits of thought inherited from Eng- 
land. England is an island kingdom, but the Englishman 
cannot forget this even when he has taken up his home on 
a vast continent like Australia. In this day and age of 
steel ships and submarines, with possibilities of the airship 
clear before us, for anyone to think in an insular way is to 
lack the common sense of a King Canute. Australia has 
shown that even with an enemy recognized and fought 
she has been unable to remain unified in thought, yet she 
thinks that merely by excluding the Asiatic she will be able 
to maintain her integrity. Capital in Australia would be 
willing to admit the Oriental in order to reduce the cost 
of labor; but as soon as he becomes a factor in com- 
merce— as in the case of the Chinese furniture-mak- 
ers who exploit Chinese laborers and _ undersell 
Australian furniture manufacturers—Capital becomes 
wroth and shouts for the exclusion of the “ coolie.” 
Labor, on the other hand, swaggering about the 
brotherhood of man and the common cause of labor 
throughout the world, becomes just as nationalistic when 
“foreign” labor threatens to undersell it. True that it 
would be easy enough to establish a minimum wage by 
law so that no Chinese would be allowed to receive less 
than that wage for his work, but the principle doesn’t work 
out as easily. Even with a minimum wage and an eight- 
hour day, the Chinese with his intense application to his 
job and his manner of living would threaten the white man. 
But have we not the same difficulty even amongst a given . 
number of white men, where some are ready to undersell 
others? Australia, the experimental station for labor leg- 
islation, is the last country where one would expect to find 
the exclusiveness which she condemns so vigorously. She 
has shown herself exclusive in her discrimination of the 
English workingman; she has been exclusive in her con- 
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demnation of America in the first days of the war; she has 
even been exclusive in her attitude toward her neighbor, 
New Zealand; and finally and foremost she is exclusive of 
Asiatic and colored people. This exclusiveness has left a 
continent with barely the fringe of it scratched. To peo- 
ple like the Japanese and Chinese, this must indeed seem 
the height of selfishness. True, that sparse as her popula- 
tion is, Australia has done more to better the conditions of 
her people than has Japan. Japan’s claims cannot be re- 
garded seriously, for mere breeding is never an argument 
for expansion. But in the face of this menacing conflict, 
America and Australia, sharing with each other this atti- 
tude of exclusiveness, must know whither they are drift- 
ing. We must learn from Australia what she intends to 
do, and why. We must study Australian temperament 
and Australian character. Some of her own people said 
she was a quitter in the war, but that is false. Australia 
sent 400,000 men to Europe. Would Australia stand by 
America in an Oriental conflict? Is there going to be a 
conflict? A military or naval struggle—not necessarily. 
But the conflict is on. Will it be a struggle for land? Not 
necessarily. Japan doesn’t want to push out. She has all 
of Manchuria and Korea and Formosa and her own north 
island, the Hokaido, yet she has lost only about 1,200,000 
people by emigration. Japan will not create a commer- 
cial menace until she improves the standard of her work- 
manship, and when she does that her cheap labor will also 
be a thing of the past. But even then, when Japan has 
captured by higher grade and more extensive production 
the markets of the Pacific which Australia, unless she ob- 
tains more people, cannot think of approximating, Austra- 
lia will need to find some way out of her dilemma. She 
must have more people, but failing to get them, can she 
maintain her policy of exclusion? The danger is largely 
a psychological one. Australia will seek the friendship 
and assistance of America, with whom she is linked by ties 
of common language and similarity in temperament. 

The Pacific presents a problem for the future, colossal 
and without precedent. We are apt to single out the three 
great countries—Australia, America and Japan—and think 
that by studying their natures we can find a solution to the 
difficulty. But there are in the Pacific an infinite number 
of other races, in various stages of development. Hawaii 
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has had an interesting civilization; the Philippines are 
clamoring for independence; Java is in no sense a bar- 
barous country; and China—well, we are childish in our 
judgments of people strange to us. Then there is India. 
Europe was less diverse in any particular than is this con- 
glomeration of marvelous civilizations—yet see what a 
mess it is in. Australia is almost a homogeneous country— 
yet see what conflicts rage there. Still, jingoists speak of 
the yellow peril as though it were a single thing, elemental 
and conquerable. 

Our relations with Australia are definite. The need of 
understanding is urgent. Just as Japan is beginning 
to realize that she must make China her friend, so 
must we—Australia, New Zealand, Canada and Amer- 
ica—form a closer union. There should be an ex- 
change of opinion; there should be a greater sup- 
ply of news distributed from one country to the 
other. Not special Sunday sections bought and paid 
for and in unmistakable garb, but news of personal, educa- 
tional and geographical value. With these three countries 
as a nucleus and the same thing going on in China and 
Japan, the problem of the East understanding the West 
will become more clear, more simplified. 

We have first of all to show the East that our form of 
democracy is acceptable. We must make ourselves the 
teachers and exemplars of the East. We must show that 
unity is possible, and that we appreciate the fine points in 
Oriental civilizations. Commencing with this idea, the 
programme will work itself out. We must appeal to the 
East, not condemn it. Our exclusion must be definitely 
stated as only temporary, to be removed as soon as possible, 
the earlier the better—to be removed.when Japan eliminates 
from her own conscience the hatred of the foreigner. Am- 
erica has won the friendship of China in just that way. It 
can be done. By returning the Boxer indemnity to China 
for educational purposes more was done toward peace in 
the Pacific than by all the wars in creation, however ideal 
their motives. Extend that method and we have our new 
imperialism. 

SYDNEY GREENBIE. 


“CONCURRENT POWER” 


BY MONROE BUCKLEY 


THE adoption of the Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States raises a number of ques- 
tions of constitutional law of the utmost importance, not 
only to the members of the legal profession but to the lay- 
man. Not the least interesting of these is that presented by 
the “ concurrent” power of enforcement given to Congress 
and the several States. 

The language of the amendment is as follows: 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission thereof to the States by the Congress. 

While it is still too early to prophesy the manner in 
which the courts will construe the concurrent power of 
enforcement given to the Federal Government and the 
States, it may not be altogether profitless to consider the 
question in advance of the determination by them. 

The Government of the United States is a government 
of limited powers granted to it by the people of the United 
States and contained in the Constitution. As was said in 
Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 326 (1816) : 

The government, then, of the United States can claim no powers 
which are not granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually 
granted, must be such as are expressly given, or given by necessary 
implication. 


If there were any doubt of the truth of this proposition, it 
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would be resolved by a reference to that clause of the in- 
— itself which provides (Amendments, Article X) 
at: 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 


Every act, then, of the Federal Government, every act 
done under its authority, must find its ultimate justification 
in the Constitution. Within the limits of the powers so 
granted, the Government is supreme. By the second sec- 
tion of Article VI it is provided that: 


This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall 
be made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 
notwithstanding. 


This article will be adverted to later. Here it is quoted 
merely to demonstrate the supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, within the bounds placed upon it by the Consti- 
tution. In that landmark of American constitutional law, 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 210 (1824), Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall said: 


It has been contended, that if a law passed by a State, in the exercise 
of its acknowledged sovereignty, comes into conflict with a law passed 
by Congress in pursuance of the Constitution, they affect the subject, 
and each other, like equal opposing powers. But the framers of our 
Constitution foresaw this state of things, and provided for it, by declar- 
ing the supremacy not only of itself, but of the laws made in pursuance 
of it. 

The nullity of any act, inconsistent with the Constitution, is produced 
by the declaration, that the Constitution is the supreme law. The 
appropriate application of that part of the clause which confers the same 
supremacy on laws and treaties, is to such acts of the State Legislatures 
as do not transcend their powers, but though enacted in the execution 
of acknowledged State powers, interfere with, or are contrary to, the 
laws of Congress, made in pursuance of the Constitution, or some 
treaty made under the authority of the United States. In every such 
case, the act of Congress, or the treaty, is supreme; and the law of 
the State, though enacted in the exercise of powers not controverted, 
must yield to it. 


The powers of the States referred to are the powers reserved 
to them, or, in other words, not granted to the Federal 
Government. They have been grouped as the “ police 
power,”—i. e., the power to regulate all purely internal 
affairs,—and are valid and binding except in so far as they 
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trespass upon or interfere with the exercise of the powers 
granted to the Federal Government or are limited by the 
Constitution. 

Up to the time, then, of the adoption of the Prohibition 
Amendment, we had—and still have, except as affected by 
that amendment—a Government of delegated powers and 
a congeries of States or commonwealths to which are re- 
served all the powers not expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation granted to the Federal Government or not other- 
wise restricted by the Constitution. With the foregoing 
propositions in view we are prepared to consider the effect 
of that clause of the Prohibition Amendment which gives 
concurrent power of enforcement to Congress and the 
several States. 

There is no instance in the Constitution, other than that 
contained in the Eighteenth Amendment, of an express 
award or reservation of “concurrent power”. Congress 
is authorized to enforce various rights or duties by appro- 
priate legislation (e. g.. Amendments XIII to XV), but 
nowhere except in the Prohibition Amendment is concur- 
rent power given in so many words. 

“Concurrent power” may be said to have two possible 
meanings, one implying the necessity for joint or concerted 
action, and the other, equal power to act, regardless of the 
action of the other party empowered. Either presents 
problems of considerable difficulty. Whether the unfor- 
tunate wording of the section is due to the stupidity of the 
opponents of the liquor traffic or to the shrewdness of its 
proponents, it is exceedingly probable that it will cause the 
utmost confusion. 

If, in the exercise of concurrent power, joint or con- 
certed action by Congress and the several States is neces- 
sary, if, in other words, no action by Congress is valid until 
ratified or concurred in by the particular State in question, 
—with the “ advice and consent”, so to speak, of the latter, 
—it will be many a year before the “ bone-dry ” condition 
proclaimed with such vociferation as the universal panacea 
for a suffering world will be a fait accompli. Such an 
interpretation is certainly possible. 

The real contest will come over the word in its signifi- 
cation of “joint” and “equal”. The situation in such 
case has been graphically stated by the Supreme Court in 
Houston v. ian, 5 Wheat. 1, 23 (1820). The matter 
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before the Court was the competency of a court martial 
which derived its asserted jurisdiction from the State of 
Pennsylvania, to punish militiamen, drafted by the Presi- 
dent into the service of the United States, for a refusal to 
obey the summons. The Court said: 

To subject them [the people] to the operation of two laws upon 
the same subject, dictated by distinct wills, particularly in a case in- 
flicting pains and penalties, is, to my apprehension, something very 
much like oppression, if not worse. In short, I am altogether incapable 
of comprehending how two distinct wills can, at the same time, be 
exercised in relation to the same subject, to be effectual, and at the 
same time, compatible with each other. If they ag aye in every 
respect, then the latter is idle and inoperative ; if they differ, they must, 
in the nature of things, oppose each other, so far as they do differ. 
If the one imposes a certain punishment, for a certain offence, the 
presumption is, that this was deemed sufficient, and, under all circum- 
stances, the only proper one. If the other legislature impose a different 
punishment, in kind or degree, I am at a loss to conceive how they 
can both consist harmoniously together. 

We are now confronted by such a situation. One of 
the States refused to ratify the Prohibition Amendment 
at the time of its submission to the legislature. Upon its 
ratification, however, by three-fourths of the States—if 
indeed it shall be held that the requisite number have so 
acted—it became effectual throughout the country. Follow- 
ing the refusal of the State mentioned to ratify, that State 

assed an act legalizing a four per cent. alcoholic content 
in beverages. On October 28th, 1919, Congress passed the 
“ National Prohibition Act” ( “An Act to prohibit intox- 
icating beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, pro- 
duction, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than 
beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the develop- 
ment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries”). This is 
the act known as the Volstead Act. By its terms it applies 
to beverages which contain one-half of one percentum or 
more of alcohol by volume. Part of it became operative 
upon its passage. The remainder was intended to take 
effect contemporaneously with the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. On January 5th, 1920, the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Ruppert v. Caffey, U. S. Attorney, 
et al., No. 603, October T. 1919, sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Act. This and its companion cases of 
Hamilton, Collector, v. Kentucky Distilleries and Ware- 
house Company, and Dryfoos v. Collector, Nos. 589 and 
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602, October T. 1919, decided December 15th, 1919, which 
uphold the constitutionality of the Wartime Prohibition 
Act approved November 2st, 1918, (ch. 212, 40 Stat. 1045, 
1046) throw no light upon the present inquiry. Each 
involved the question of whether or not a specific piece of 
legislation was a valid exercise of the “ war power ” of Con- 
gress. In the Ruppert case the Volstead Act was under 
consideration, but only that part of it which was adopted 
pursuant to the undoubted right of Congress to pass laws 
for the national defence. The Prohibition Amendment was 
not before the Court, except indirectly, and nothing was said 
as to that portion of the Volstead Act which purports to 
be an exercise of the power to enforce the Amendment. 
Now what will be the position of a man who sells three 
per cent. beer in the State last referred to? He has done 
an act under the express authority of a law passed by a 
State under the same power that gives to the Volstead Act 
its efficacy. Does he become subject to the pains and pen- 
alties of the Federal Law? Will the State enactment be 
superseded and fall into what the late President Cleve- 
land would doubtless have called “ innocuous desuetude ”’? 
That it may be so held, no one at this stage would be so 
foolish as to deny. That under the Constitution it should 
be so held is a different matter. It would seem that we are 
confronted by the irresistible force and the immovable 
object. 

Unless we give to the word “concurrent” its proper 
etymological and historical signification of “ co-ordinate”, 
“co-equal” (currere: to run, and con: with) the power 
becomes totally meaningless and supererogatory. If words 
have significance, if the English language means anything 
whatever, a concurrent power ceases to be concurrent the 
moment that it becomes subject to a stronger power. The 
thing is a contradiction in terms. It is impossible. 

The police power of the States, mentioned above, 
though it has been called concurrent, is not concurrent at 
all, for it is subject to the powers granted to the Federal 
Government and the limitations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion. It differs from the power granted by the Prohibition 
Amendment in that the latter is express, unlimited, and 
of equal force with every other grant of power in the Con- 
stitution. 

Something may be deduced from the distinction between 
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the powers of the Federal Government and the powers — 
reserved to the States. The powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as shown above, are the powers expressly granted 
to it and the further powers necessary to carry such powers 
into execution—these and no more. The powers of the 
States are such as belong inherently to them as independent 
sovereignties, except only so far as they have surrendered 
these powers. The Prohibition Amendment is a grant by 
the States of power, but—mark this—of concurrent power, 
to legislate for a certain purpose. Being a grant of power, 
it increases the powers already granted only to the extent 
expressly given. It is also a reservation of power to the 
several States. They have in effect said to the Federal 
Government: “ In the exercise of our sovereignty we have 
prohibited the liquor traffic. We give you power to enforce 
that prohibition. We reserve to ourselves the same power 
that we grant you. You are limited to the terms of our 
grant and such action as is necessary to carry it out. We, 
on the other hand, retain the same power that we give you. 
The power that we grant and the power that we retain are 
concurrent, mutual and equal.” 

The clause quoted above from the Constitution as orig- 
inally adopted, wherein it is provided that “ This Con- 
stitution and the Laws of the United States which shall 
be made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made,” 
etc., “shall be the supreme Law of the Land”, can have 
no relevancy in a consideration of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment because, in so far as the latter affects the former, the 
former must give way; just as, for example, a will giving 
to A all of a testator’s poonesy and estate, is modified by 
codicil giving $500 to B. The will is valid and binding, 
but only valid and binding so far as it is not affected by 
the codicil. So here, the supremacy given to the laws of 
the United States must give way to the new enactment so 
far as the latter impinges upon it. The very word “ amend- 
ment” shows this. To amend is to alter, to enlarge or 
reduce, to change. Those who would assert the supremacy 
of a Federal over a State prohibition law can extract no 
aid from the Federal supremacy clause of the Constitution. 

One who is writing, rather than engaging in oral dis- 
cussion, has this advantage: he can lead his readers along 
a path in the course of which they inevitably come up against 
a stone wall, and, since they have no opportunity to reply, 
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he can leave them there. If the path that the writer has 
indicated leads to the stone wall of powers too hastily and 
inconsiderately granted, those by whom the offense cometh 
must bear the blame. There is little to offer in the way 
of escape except the long and tedious road of further 
amendment, or, more logically perhaps, revocation. 

It is one of the great features of our Constitution that 
it has provided, by the creation of the Supreme Court, the 
machinery for the resolution of difficulties such as those 
outlined herein. We are fortunate that with that tribunal 
will rest their ultimate solution. 


MONROE BUCKLEY. 


TRAGEDIES WITH HAPPY ENDINGS 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


I 


IN Mrs. Wharton’s acute and often penetrating analy- 
sis of French Ways and Their Meaning, she dwells upon 
the innate intellectual honesty of the French, “ the special 
distinction of the race, which makes it the torch-bearer of 
the world ”; and she asserts that Bishop Butler’s celebrated 
declaration, “ Things are what they are and will be as they 
will be,” might have been “ the motto of the French intel- 
lect.” She calls it “ an axiom that makes dull minds droop, 
but exalts the brain imaginative enough to be amazed 
before the marvel of things as they are.” 

She points out that in Paris the people who go to the 
moving pictures to gaze at an empty and external panorama 
are also the people who flock to the state-subventioned 
theatres, the Francais and the Odéon, to behold the search- 
ing tragedies of Corneille and Racine, immitagably ver- 
acious in the portrayal of life as it is on the lofty plane of 
poetry. “ The people who assist at these grand tragic per- 
formances have a strong enough sense of reality to under- 
stand the part that grief and calamity play in life and in 
art; they feel instinctively that no real art can be based on 
a humbugging attitude toward life, and it is their intel- 
lectual honesty which makes them exact and enjoy its fear- 
less representation.” 

This intellectual honesty Mrs. Wharton fails to find in 
the audiences of our American theatres,—because it is not 
a habitual possession of Americans generally. And she 
ventures to quote a remark which she once heard Mr. 
Howells make on our theatrical taste. They had been talk- 
ing about the pressure exerted upon the American play- 
wright by the American playgoing public, compelling 
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him to wind up his play, whatever its point of departure, 
with the suggestion that his hero and heroine lived happily 
ever after, like the prince and princess who are married off 
at the end of the fairy-tale. Mrs. Wharton declared that 
this predilection of our playgoers did not imply a prefer- 
ence for comedy, but that on the contrary, “ our audience 
wanted to be harrowed (and even slightly shocked) from 
eight till ten-thirty, and then consoled and reassured before 
eleven.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Howells, “ what the American public 
wants is a tragedy,—with a happy ending.” 

And Mrs. Wharton adds her own comment that what 
Mr. Howells said of the American attitude in the theatre 
“is true of the whole American attitude toward life.” In 
other words we Americans both in the playhouse and out 
of it, are lacking in the intellectual honesty which the 
French possess. We are not convinced, and we are not 
willing to let our plays, and even our novels, convince us 
that “ things are as they are and will be as they will be.” 

With the praise that Mrs. Wharton bestows upon the 
French, no one who has profited by the masterpieces of 
French literature could cavil for a moment. The French 
are intellectually honest, more so than any other modern 
nation, and perhaps as much so as the Greeks. There is 
abundant insincerity in our drama and in our fiction; and 
no one long familiar with either is justified in denying 
this. But, none the less; Mr. Howells’ characteristically 
witty remark has not perhaps all the weight which Mrs. 
Wharton attaches to it. And it instantly evokes the desire 
to ask questions. Is it really true that we Americans like 
tragedies with happy endings? And, supposing this to be 
true, are we the only people who have ever revealed this 
aberration? Finally, if we have revealed it, are there any 
special reasons for this manifestation of our deficiency in 
intellectual honesty? 

Having propounded these three queries, I propose to 
answer them myself as best I can, and as the farseeing 
reader probably expected me to do; and it appears to me 
prudent to commence by considering the second of them, 
leaving the first to be taken up immediately thereafter. 
Are we Americans the only people who like tragedies with 
happy endings? Here we have a starting point for a dis- 
cursive inquiry into the tastes of the playgoing public in 
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other countries and in other centuries. Nor need we begin 
this leisurely loitering by too long a voyage, for we have 
only to go back a hundred years, more or less, and to tarry 
a little while in France itself. 


II 


It was in the minor theatres of Paris at the end of the 
eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
that there was slowly developed a new type of play, the 
melodrama. Its masters were Ducange and Pixérécourt, 
who had profited by the experience of their ruder forerun- 
ners and who taught the secrets of their special craft to their 
more expert followers, the fertile Bouchardy, for one, and 
for another the only lately departed Dennery, the most 
adroit and the most inventive of them all. 

A melodrama is to be described briefly as a play with a 
plot and nothing but a plot; it abounds in situations 
enthralling, intricately combined, and adroitly presented; 
and it contains characters simplified to types, drawn in pro- 
file and violently stencilled with the primary colors. It 
has a Hero, whom disaster follows fast and follows 
faster,—until the final situation when the Villain, as black 
as he is painted, is cast into outer darkness, the entirely 
white Hero being then rewarded for all his sufferings and 
for all his struggles with the hand of the Heroine. The 
melodrama may be devoid of veracity, but it is compelling 
in its progressive interest. It is dextrously devised to de- 
light audiences which want “to be harrowed (and even 
slightly shocked) from eight to ten-thirty and then con- 
soled and reassured before eleven.” In short, it is “a trag- 
edy with a happy ending.” 

What could be more tragic than the tale of the Two 
Orphans? In that ultimate masterpiece of melodrama, 
two lovely sisters, one of them blind, are severally lost in 
Paris in the wickedest days of the Regency. We are made 
to follow their appalling misadventures; and we behold 
them again and again in danger of death and worse than 
death. The sword of Damocles was suspended over their 
fair heads from the first rising of the curtain until within 
five minutes of its final fall. The odds are a hundred to 
one, nay, a thousand to one, against their escaping unscathed 
from their manifold and repeated perils. And yet, never- 
theless, at the very end, the clouds lift, sunshine floods the 
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scene; and the two heroines are left at last to live happy, 
like two princesses with their two princes in the most 
entrancing of fairy tales. And many thousand Parisian 
audiences, laying aside their intellectual honesty for the 
occasion, dilated with the right emotion, sobbed at the sor- 
rows of the sisters, cheered the rescuers and venomously 
hissed the villains who pursued them. 

In its earlier manifestations it was imitated in Great 
Britain, notably by Edward Fitzball, the first playmaker 
who perceived the theatrical possibilities of the legend of 
the Flying Dutchman. Fitzball did not disdain to inti- 
mate that he considered himself the “ Victor Hugo of Eng- 
land ’—which tempted Douglas Jerrold to remark that 
Fitzball was really only the “ Victor No Go.” In its later 
manifestations the melodrama of the French supplied a pat- 
tern for the Silver King of Henry Arthur Jones, one of the 
most satisfactory specimens of this type of play. The S:/- 
ver King won the high approval of Matthew Arnold, who 
called it an honest melodrama, relying necessarily “ for its 
main effect on an outer drama of sensational incidents ” and 
none the less attaining the level of literature because the 
dialogue and the sentiments were natural. 

By the side of the British Silver King of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones may be set the American Secret Service of 
Mr. William Gillette which also relies for its main effect 
on an outer drama of sensational incidents; and yet the sen- 
sational incidents are so fitly chosen and so artfully inter- 
woven that they serve to set off the very human hero, an 
accusable character, a Union spy with a divided duty 
before him. Toward the end of the play it becomes evident 
that this brave and resourceful man is doomed to death; 
and to this fatality he is himself resigned, wilfully throw- 
ing away a chance to escape and welcoming a speedy exit 
from his impossible position. Yet, once more, just before 
the curtain falls, the dramatist intervenes, like a god from 
the machine, sparing his hero’s life, and even permitting 
the spectators to foresee that hero and heroine will live hap- 
pily ever after, thus consoling and reassuring the audience 
before eleven o’clock. 

I make bold to say that this happy ending is not inartistic 
and that it does not outrage our intellectual honesty, for the 
obvious reason that Secret Service is not truly a tragedy; 
it is a serio-comic story which never uplifts us to the serene 
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atmosphere of the irresistible and the inevitable in which 
tragedy lives. It is too brisk in its humor, too lively in its 
representation of the realities of life, to justify a fatal 
conclusion. A true tragedy must not only end sadly, it has 
also to begin sadly; it has to impress us subtly with a sense 
of impending disaster, essential in itself and inherent in its 
theme. What Stevenson said of the short-story, when that 
is as dramatic as it can be, is applicable to the drama itself. 
“ Make another end to it?” he wrote in answer to a sugges- 
tion to that effect. “ Ah, yes, but that is not the way I write; 
the whole tale is unified. To make another end, that is to 
make the beginning all wrong. ... The body and end 
of a short-story is bone of the bone and blood of the blood 
of the beginning.” In other words the beginning of a melo- 
drama never demands a tragic ending, and rarely even 
permits it. 


III 


Although modern melodrama was developed in the 
totally unliterary minor playhouses of Paris more than a 
hundred years ago, the playgoers of France had not had to 
wait until the early nineteenth century or even until the 
early eighteenth to be consoled and reassured by a tragedy 
with a happy ending. It was in the first half of the seven- 
teenth — that Corneille took over from a Spanish 
original the first of his tragedies, the Cid—the story of 
which leads up to one of the strongest situations in all dra- 
matic literature. The duty is suddenly laid upon a high 
strung warrior to fight a duel to the death with the father 
of the woman whom he loves and who loves him. Seem- 
ingly the deadly stroke of his sword has severed the lovers 
forever, for how could a woman wed the redhanded slayer 
of her father? Yet it is with this prospective wedding, 
abruptly brought about, that Corneille ends his play; and 
he was so dextrous a dramatist, so abundant in emotion and 
SO persuasive in eloquence that he was able to carry his 
audience with him, even at the cost of their intellectual 
honesty. 

Nor did the playgoers of England have to await the 
importation of French melodrama in the original package 
before they could enjoy reassurance and consolation after 
being harrowed and even slightly shocked. Indeed, the 
Londoners had this pleasure provided for them even earlier 
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than it had been vouchsafed to the Parisians. All students 
of the history of our stage are familiar with the type of 
play known as tragi-comedy;—and its name sufficiently 
describes it. The name itself was apparently first used in 
the prologue to a play by Plautus; and it was revived by 
the Italian theorists of the theater. Dramas of this species 
sprang up spontaneously in Italy, in Spain and in France; 
and we find the form flourishing in England in the second 
half of the sixteenth century—although it cannot be said to 
have been more popular among the English than it was 
among the French. Shakespeare’s somber Measure for 
Measure is the most immediately obvious example; and at 
the performance of this play the spectators were harrowed 
and even more than slightly shocked by a succession of 
powerful situations only to be at last reassured and consoled 
by a happy ending, mechanically and unconvincingly 
brought about. 

In the course of time, tragi-comedy modified its methods 
and became the dramatic-romance, of which Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster may be taken as one characteristic 
specimen and Shakespeare’s Cymbeline as another. Per- 
haps it would be more exact to say that the dramatic- 
romance is only an insular sub-species of sentimental 
tragi-comedy. Most of the best known of the dramatic- 
romances of Beaumont and Fletcher (or of Fletcher and 
Massinger) conform to the definition of tragi-comedy, as 
Professor Ristine has skilfully condensed this from a 
= of the type made by Guarini, author of the Pastor 


Tragi-comedy, far from being a discordant mixture of tragedy and 
comedy, is a thorough blend of such parts of each as can stand together 
with verisimilitude, with the result that the deaths of tragedy are re- 
duced to the danger of deaths, and the whole in every respect a gradu- 
ated mean between the austerity and the dignity of the one and the 
pleasantness and ease of the other. 


This Italian definition of Renascence tragi-comedy can 
be transferred to modern melodrama of the more literary 
kind—the Silver King, for example, and Secret Service, in 
which we find the graduated mean between austere dignity 
and easy pleasantness. After quoting from Guarini, Pro- 
fessor Ristine gives his own analysis of the elements com- 
bined in English tragi-comedy: 
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Love of some sort is the motive force; intrigue is rife; the darkest 
villainy is contrasted with the noblest and most exalted virtue. In the 
course of an action . . in which the characters are em- 
meshed in a web of disastrous complications, reverse and surprise 
succeed each other with lightning ow . . « « But final dis- 
aster is ingeniously averted . . Wrongs are righted, re- 
conciliation sets in, penitent villainy i is ’ forgiven, and the happy ending 
made complete. 


IV 


After this desultory ramble through the history of the 
drama in other centuries and in other countries, we are in 
better case to consider the first of the three questions sug- 
gested by Mrs. Wharton’s assertion that we Americans are 
deficient in the intellectual honesty which is a recognized 
characteristic of the French. Is it really true that we like 
tragedies with happy endings? If it is true, we are no 
worse off than the English in the time of Shakespeare, the 
French in the time of Corneille and in that of Hugo, the 
Greeks in the time of Euripides. But is it true? 

It might be urged in our defence that we do not in the 
least object to the death of the hero and the heroine (or 
of both together) in the music-drama; and it must be 
admitted that at least in serious opera a tragic ending is 
not only acceptable but is actually expected. It might be 
pointed out that the final death of the heroine has never in 
any way interfered with the immense popularity of a host 
of star plays, Adrienne Lecouvreur, the Dame aux 
Camélias, Froufrou, Théodora and La Tosca. It might 
be permissible to record that the death of Cyrano de Berg- 
erac—a fatal termination not inherent in the theme of that 
heroic comedy and in fact rather incongruous—did not 
dampen the pleasure of the American playgoer. 

These things must be taken for what they are worth; 
and perhaps they are not really pertinent to our immediate 
inquiry, since opera is a very special form of the dramatic 
art, making an appeal of its own within arbitrary limits, 
and since a star-play is relished by the majority largely as 
a vehicle for the exhibition of the histrionic versatility of 
the star herself or himself,—a last dying speech and confes- 
sion affording the performer an excellent opportunity for 
the display of his or her virtuosity. 

We must go behind Mrs. Wharton’s rather too sweep- 
ing accusation and center attention on a single point. 
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American playgoers of today enjoy and hugely enjoy see- 
ing on the stage stories which are harrowing, which deal 
liberally with life and death, and which after all end hap- 
pily, sending us home consoled and reassured. But this is 
true of the playgoers of other lands in other times; and the 
real question is whether we refuse to accept the tragic end 
when this is ordained by all that has gone before,—when 
it is a fate not to be escaped. In other words, have we the 
intellectual honesty which shall compel us to accept George 
Eliot’s stern declaration that “ consequences are unpity- 
ing”? 

Thus put, the question is not easy to answer. For myself 
I am inclined to think that when we are at liberty to choose 
between the happy and the unhappy ending, when one or 
the other is not imposed upon us by the action or by the 
atmosphere of the story set before us, we tend to prefer a 
conclusion which dismisses the hero and the heroine to a 
vague future felicity. But I am inclined also to believe 
that we do not shrink from the bitterest end if that im- 
presses us as inevitable and inexorable, if this bitter end 
has been foreordained from the beginning of time, if the 
author has been skilful enough and sincere enough to make 
us feel that his tragedy could not possibly have any other 
than a tragic termination. 

In the Second Mrs. Tanqueray the fatal ending is oblig- 
atory; it grows out of the nature of things; and the play 
has established itself. In Mid-Channel, there is no way 
out of the difficulty in which the heroine has entangled her- 
self, except through the door of death. On the other hand 
the plot of the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith cried aloud for 
a tragic ending, which the author refused to grant; and 
perhaps this is one reason why the piece has never taken 
hold on our playgoing public, despite its indisputable qual- 
ities. 

As it happens, there have been seen on our stage in the 
first and second decades of the twentieth century four plays, 
unequal in sincerity and different in texture, but all of them 
variants of the same theme. Two are British: Iris, by Sir 
Arthur Pinero, and The Fugitive, by Mr. John Gals- 
worthy; and two are American: The Easiest Way, by Mr. 
Eugene Walter, and Déclassée, by Miss Zoe Aiken. In 
each of them we are invited to follow the career of a young 
woman who loves luxury and who moves through life along 
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the line of least resistance, until at last the ground gives 
way beneath her feet. Jris was the first of the four; it 
is the most delicately artistic and the most veracious. The 
Easiest Way is perhaps the most vigorous. The Fugitive 
is pallid and futile. Déclassée is the least estimable of 
them all, as it is the least original; it is crude in matter and 
clumsy in manner. The two last named pieces are unsatis- 
factory when we bring them to the bar of our intellectual 
honesty ;—and yet they both end with the death of the 
heroine, an arbitrary exit out of the moral entanglements 
in which she has involved herself. The two earlier plays 
have a more truly tragic ending, since they leave the 
heroine alive, yet bereft of all that makes life worth living 
and cast into outer darkness and into black despair. No 
one ry the four sent the spectators home reassured and con- 
soled. 


V 


There might seem to be no necessity to put the third 
question now that the second has been discussed. And yet 
there may be profit in asking ourselves whether there are 
any special reasons why the American playgoing public 
might be expected to lapse from intellectual honesty and to 
compel our playwrights to violate the logic of their stories 
and to stultify themselves to achieve a puerile fairy tale 
conclusion. Mrs. Wharton has put forward one such rea- 
son when she asserted that our attitude in the theatre is 
characteristic “of the whole American attitude toward 
life.” Here she is drawing an indictment against the 
American people and not merely against American play- 
goers. 

To enter upon that broad problem in this brief paper 
would take us too far afield, too far, that is, from the 
theater itself, within the walls of which this inquiry must 
be confined. Are there any conditions in the American the- 
ater which make against the sincere and searching por- 
trayal of life? I must confess that I think there is at least 
one such condition, the possible consequences of which are 
disquieting. This is the change in the composition of the 
audiences in our American theaters from what they were 
half a century ago—which is as far back as my own mem- 
ories as a playgoer extend. I think that the average age of 
the spectators is now considerably less than it was when I 
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was a play-struck boy; and I think also that the proportion 
of women is distinctly larger than it was in those distant 
days. If I am right in believing that this change has taken 
place, and also in anticipating that it is likely to be even 
more evident in the years that are to come, then there will 
possibly be brought about a slow but certain modifica- 
tion of those implicit desires and of those explicit prejudices 
of his expected audience, which the playwright has always 
taken into account—even if he is often more or less uncon- 
scious of that he is so doing. 

Water cannot rise higher than its source; and the dra- 
matist cannot soar too loftily above the level of the audience 
he has to allure. The drama is “a function of the crowd,” 
as Mr. Walkley has declared; and it is always the duty of 
the dramatist to find the common denominator of the throng. 
He need not write down to his public, but he must write 
broad; or otherwise he will fail to arouse and retain the 
interest of the spectators. The dramatist cannot shut him- 
self up in an ivory tower; he must perforce take his stand 
in the market-place to be seen of all men. If he shrinks 
from the toil of so presenting his vision of our common 
humanity that it shall be immediately attractive to his 
audiences then he is no dramatist, whatever else he may be; 
and he had better turn at once to sonneteering and to story- 
writing, arts wherein he can appeal to a chosen few. The 
theater is for the many-headed multitude, and the theater- 
poet cannot but accept the condition that confronts him. 

If American audiences are younger than they were, 
then they are not so rich in knowledge of the world, not so 
ripe in judgment. If they are also more largely feminine, 
then they will be different from what they have been in the 
days when the drama attained to its superbest expression. 
The tragedies of Sophocles were represented in the theater 
of Dionysus before the citizens of Athens; and the spec- 
tators were all men of more or less maturity. The tragedies 
and the comedies of Shakespeare were written for the 
Globe Theater in London, in which the spectators were 
predominantly male. The comedies of Moliére were acted 
in the Palais Royal Theater in Paris, before audiences 
which included comparatively few women. It is signifi- 
cant that women were admitted to the orchestra seats of the 
Théatre Francais only about forty years ago; and that Sar- 
cey, a very shrewd observer of things theatrical, was moved, 
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more than once, to record his regret that this had helped 
to bring about the more rapid dispersal of the group of 
old playgoers, experts in playwriting and in acting, who 
were wont to follow the performances of the Comédie- 
Frangais assiduously and devotedly. 

And it was almost a hundred years ago that Goethe 
anticipated Sarcey’s complaint. “ What business have 
young girls in the theater?” he asked. “They do not 

long to it; . . . the theater is only for men and 
women, who know something of human affairs.” 

But “things are what they are, and will be what they 
will be.” 

4! BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


A PLEA FOR FIRST-CLASS WOMEN 


BY MARY SARGENT POTTER 


IT is a truism, but one to which it is well constantly to 
return, that the most important thing in the world is the 
next generation. The limitations of the present one are 
defined, its advance already discounted, its future, econom- 
ically, of little importance. It has only to finish out its 
task according to its already static abilities. The stage is 
set for the oncoming young. 

Thus the hope of the world very literally rests in these 
young hands, and the supreme effort should be made to 
equip them for the problems which they must inevitably 
confront. No one can foresee what these problems will 
be nor what turn history will take. But for the race as 
for the individual the only adequate preparation, which 
can be used in any emergency and for the solution 
of any difficulty, whether personal or social, is best 
expressed by that old-fashioned term, Character. It is the 
only weapon with which this or any generation can suc- 
cessfully solve the difficulties and confusions which are 
overwhelming the world, and which will again, in some 
form or other, seek to overwhelm it. 

Now character has come to be regarded as a dull and 
negative force, something to be coupled with the worn-out 
inanition of the Church, rather than to be allied with her 
glorious and ideal potentialities. It was a factor in the 
lives of our grandmothers, but it receives scant emphasis 
in an age when “ constructive work”, “ intellectual pro- 
gress”, “ efficiency of organization ”, “ emancipation of the 
individual” are the watchwords of the day. In its 
proper analysis character presupposes and includes these 
attributes. Tt would be a flabby personality which failed 
to cultivate every endowment, physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual, to form that fine instrument of civilization—the well- 
equipped man or woman. Without character, brilliancy 
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of intellect often runs amuck. Without character, effi- 
ciency becomes mechanical and falls short of its rightful 
fruition. Without character, the instincts of loyalty and 
service are crowded out by self-interest and greed. With- 
out character, responsibilities which have become burden- 
some are laid aside with no sense of the high beauty of 
sacrifice, nor even of ordinary obligation. Character is the 
great engine which must put in action the complete effi- 
— of human beings. 

hus the supreme task of this generation becomes the 
development of the character of the one that is to follow it. 

The lives of the children have been and will always 
remain largely in the hands of the mothers. The function 
of motherhood is an elementary fact. What women there- 
fore gain today in the way of emancipation, of intellectual 
advance, of practical knowledge, is not for any individual 
right or self-gratification, but that they may be better 
equipped for their eternal vocation. Outen this is the 
underlying purpose of every feminist movement, it will 
become devitalized and sterile. 

What is the aim of the American woman? And I say 
“ American woman ”, because she is the leader of the world 
movement for the political and social emancipation of all 
women. Without doubt when this movement shall have 
attained its object and women shall have become econom- 
ically and politically free, it will enormously strengthen 
the right relationship of all human beings. Yet the aim, 
I am frank to say, seems strangely confused. There is im- 
mense activity, but little codrdination. Every segregated 
cause is represented by able women, but co-relation is an 
intellectual feat which they have yet to achieve. 

What should be their ultimate aim? It is true that one 
cannot with advantage look too far into the future. Only 
one step at a time can be taken. Until that has been done, 
it is not clear in what direction the next step must be. Yet 
in periods of readjustment, of fluctuating values, of con- 
fused mental outlook, it is sometimes helpful to pause and 
endeavor to interpret present tendencies in order to clarify 
future hopes. 

It would appear that women in their efforts to free 
themselves from old limitations, both intellectual and 
economic, are striving too much in the direction which has 
been marked out by men, and too little along original and 
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personal lines. We are rapidly acquiring what seems to be 
a neutral sex, a body of women who will never rise higher 
than the grade of second-rate men. They scorn feminine 
qualities without the possibility of acquiring true mascu- 
line ones. 

There can be but one logical aim for the feminist move- 
ment—the development of the first-class woman, just as the 
ideal of the man should be the masculine prototype. The 
abnormal and wholly artificial spirit of sex antagonism 
which has been roused in many quarters will have no last- 
ing influence. Men and women are going to stick together, 
and they are going to remain as different as they have been 
from the beginning of the world. This does not mean 
that there is a superior and an inferior sex. Women should 
get it out of their heads that they are inferior, and must 
prove their equality. They are not inferior, but they are 
different, a difference which it is of the utmost importance 
to maintain and to emphasize. Biologically, they are 
eternally different. Their bodies are different, their minds 
are different, their functions are different, their work should 
be of a different character. There can be but one ideal 
for the inevitable relationship. It should be a partnership 
—a first-class man and a first-class woman, working together 
but along different lines, for the common good. Few 
women can ever be made into semblances of first-class men, 
just as few men, thank God, have the capacity to simulate 
first-class women, or if they have, they become undesir- 
able and of no importance. The need is for first-class 
women and the standard for them has scarcely yet been set. 
Now in so far as the suffrage and other forms of advance- 
ment develop in them qualities of complete womanhood, 
they are good and desirable. But in so far as they are ends 
in themselves, they have neither value nor importance. 

The most vital task of the world, then, the training of 
the Spirit of the oncoming generation, is largely in the 
hands of women. Every inch of progress gained, in what- 
ever direction, should be not for themselves, but in order 
that, through inheritance and environment, each genera- 
tion shall become, by a wide margin, the finest which has 
yet appeared. Though permanent progress must necessar- 
ily be gradual, there is no reason why it should not be 
speeded up, or why each generation should be content with 
so small an advance—so small that it is sometimes mistaken 
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for retrogression—over the one which has preceded it. 
This can be accomplished, not by an even more feverish 
activity, but by a more widely-spread attention to child-life. 

There is the old argument that a small proportion of 
women only become mothers and homebuilders, that the 
responsibility rests on the few, and that even for them it 
is a vocation which occupies a comparatively short period 
of their lives. This is a narrow view. The advance of the 
sex with its resulting influence must very largely alter the 
entire race. In addition, numberless women can have a 
share in motherhood, its opportunities and responsibilities, 
though they themselves do not bear children. When 
Roosevelt said that a woman’s love of country could best 
be shown by the bearing and the rearing of a large family, 
trained to the service of the community, he uttered a sound 
principle. It is not an easy task, nor always a safe one, and 
it entails inevitable suffering, endless sacrifice. So do all 
forms of patriotism. But in the world as it is today, it is 
no longer possible, however great the desire, for much of 
the finest stock of the country, the intellectuals and the 
professionals, to have families of even moderate size, or 
any at all. However great the personal and social desire, 
economic conditions have rendered it impossible. Who 
is to enable this fine, potential motherhood, these women 
of refinement and character, to feel they have a right to 
bear children, because the children’s opportunities are safe- 
guarded? [If it is not done, the future will be controlled 
and destroyed by the products of haphazard and disastrous 
breeding in the slums. Inevitably it must lead to deterior- 
ation. This is a subject for advanced legislation in the form 
of grants, and one with which women should concern them- 
selves. ‘Then who is to see that the men and women to 
whom the education of the children is delegated are not 
so poorly paid that hope is very nearly precluded from 
their lives? Can men and women, themselves struggling 
against overwhelming odds, with no margin for physical 
needs, no channel through which nervous energy can be 
conserved, give to the training of mind and spirit those 
high qualities which such a task demands? Women 
should lead in the campaign to remedy the evil to a point 
far beyond the advance already won. 

And the sick children of the world! With their pitiful 
lives unlived, what more glorious form of motherhood was 
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ever given than that placed in the hands of the trained 
nurse? Who but herself, understanding the misery of 
physical distress, can teach little spirits that physical handi- 
caps may become spiritual opportunities, that if they have 
been given sharp and difficult tools to work with, they can 
build with them more beautiful structures than ordinary 
lives, and that some of the finest of the world’s work has 
been done by the world’s invalids? 

Today a woman’s responsibility toward her individual 
children is often ended while she is still a young woman, 
yet she feels her social obligations as never before. She 
should realize that though one form of work is finished, 
her opportunities have increased, because she now has 
experience, judgment, knowledge. She recognizes her 
mistakes, she understands what principle led to her suc- 
cesses, she can speak with the authority of achievement. 
This great fund of trained, experienced motherhood should 
be released for the service of the oncoming generation 
throughout the world. 

There is no end to the great work and destiny of woman, 
but her aim should be unmistakable and clear. Her voca- 


tion, her feminine qualities—not her feminine mid-Victor- 
ian weaknesses—should be guarded with jealousy and 
pride, and no advance deemed impossible in the interest 
of her cause, the development of that rare and beautiful 
thing—the First-Class Woman. 

MAryY SARGENT POTTER. 


A LEGEND OF PORCELAIN 


BY AMY LOWELL 


Old China sits and broods behind her ten-thousand-miles-great wall, 
And the rivers of old China crawl—crawl—forever 
Toward the distant, ceaselessly waiting seas. 


At King-te-chin in China, 

At King-te-chin in the far East of the Eighteen Provinces of China, 

Where all day long the porcelain factories belch corded smoke, 

And all night long the watch-men, striking the hours on their lizard- 
skin drums, 

Follow the shadows thrown before them 

From a sky glazed scarlet as it floats over the fires of burning kilns— 


At King-te-chin, in the heart of brooding China, 
Lives Chou-Kiou, 

White as milk in a tazza cup, 

Red as a pear-tree just dropping its petals, 

Happy as the Spring-faced wind. 

Chou-Kiou, 

For whom the wild geese break their flight, 

And the fishes seek the darkness of the lower waters. 
Chou-Kiou, 

Apt as a son, 

Loved as a son, 

More precious to her father than blue earth with stars of silver. 
It is Chou-Kiou who paints the fighting crickets 

On the egg-shell cups; 

Who covers the Wa-wa cups 

With little bully boys ; 

Who sketches Manchu ladies, Tartar ladies, 

Chasing crimson butterflies with faint silk fans, 

On the slim teapots of young bamboo. 

Chou-Kiou, 

Bustling all day between the kilns and the warehouses. 
A breath of peach-bloom silk 

Turning a pathway— 

Puff! She is gone, 

As a peach-blossom painted on paper 

Caught in a corner of the wind. 
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es in the Province of Kiangsi, 


Noblest of the manufactories of porcelain, 

Where, from sunrise to sundown, 

In the narrow streets, 

The porters cry “ Way! Way!” for the beautiful dishes 

They carry to the barges, 

The oo barges which nuzzle and nudge the banks of the river Jao 
eou; 

And the strong stevedore coolies t 

As they lift the clay bricks ented tat the P’ing-li mountains 

Out of the sharp-prowed boats moored along the river Ki-muen. 

Méng Tsung, master of a thousand workmen, 

Walks under the red eaves of his buildings 

In the tea-green shadow of the willow-trees, 

Contemplating his bakers, his mixers, his painters, 

The men who carry tcha wood, 

And those, nicer-fingered, who turn the shaping wheels. 

He walks among the beehive furnaces, 

And his nostrils smart with the sharp scent of ashes, 

And his ears rattle with the crackle of a hundred flames. 

Méng Tsung, finest of the porcelain-makers of King-te-chin. 


In China, 

Old China, 

What other artists do is his work also: 

Does Lu Tzu Kang work in jade; the porcelains of Méng Tsung are 
ice and rainbows. 

What Chu Pi-shan can do in silver, 

What Hsiao-hsi in carnelian, 

Pao T’ien-ch’éng in rhinoceros horn, 

P’u Chung-ch’ien in carved bamboo, 

Chang Ch’ien-li in mother-of-pearl, 

All this is nothing. 

The bowls of Méng Tsung are like Spring sun on a rippled river, 

Like willow leaves seen over late ice, 

Like bronze bells one hour before sunset. 

They are light as the eggs of the yellow-eyebrowed thrush, 

And wonderful in colour as the green grapes of Turkestan. 

Méng Tsung walks under the red eaves of his buildings, 

Musing on the beauty of old, old China, 

Listening to the dull beating of the fish-drums in the monastery on the 
hill calling the attention of God to the prayers of his monks. 


Beautiful the sun of China, 

Beautiful the squares of flooded rice-fields, 

The long slopes of tea-plants on the hills of Ning-po, 
The grey mulberry-trees of Chuki. 

Beautiful the cities between the rivers, 

But three, and three, and three times more beautiful 
The porcelains fashioned by Chou-Kiou. 

See them in the sun, 

Swept over by the blowing shade of willows, 
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Moulded like lotus-leaves, 

Yellow as the skins of eel, 

Black glaze overlaid With gold. 

Tell the story of this porcelain 

With veins like arbor-vite leaves and bullock’s hair, 

Mottled as hare’s fur, 

Bright and various as the wooded walls of mountains. 

Here are the dawn-red wine-cups, 

And the cups of snow-blue with no glisten; 

Little vases, barely taller than a toad, 

And great three-part vases shining slowly like tarnished silver. 

They stand in rows along the flat board 

And she checks them, one by one, on a tablet of fir-flower paper, 

And her eyes are little copper bells fallen in the midst of tall grass. 

Tell the tale of these great jars, 

Cloudy coloured as the crystal grape 

With white bloom of rice dust upon them, 

Fallen over at the top by pointed bunches 

Of the myriad-year wistaria. 

Those smaller jars of moonlight enamel, dark and pale, 

With undulating lines which seem to change. 

Pots green as growing plants are green, 

Marked with the hundred-fold crackle of broken ice. 

Pallets painted blue with dragons, 

And ample dishes, redder than fresh blood, 

Spotted with crabs’ claws, 

Splashed with bluish flames of fire. 

Here are bowls faintly tinted as tea-dust 

Or the fading leaf of the camphor-tree in Autumn; 

Others as bamboo paper for thickness, 

Lightly spattered with vermilion fishes ; 

And white bowls 

Surpassing hoar-frost and the pointed tips of icicles. 

There are birds painted thinly in dull reds, 

Fighting-cocks with rose-pink legs and crests of silver, 

Teapots rough as the skin of the Kio orange, or blistered with the 
little flower-buds of the Tsong-tree. 

How tell the carminates, 

The greens of pale copper, 

The leopard-spotted yellows, 

The blues, powdered and indefinite as a Mei plum! 

Globular bodies with bulbous mouths; 

Slim, long porcelains confused like a weedy sea; 

Porcelains, pale as the morning sky 

Fluttered with purple wings of finches ; 

High-footed cups for green wine, 

And incense-burners yellow as old Llama books 

With cranes upon them. 

Blue porcelain for the Altar of Heaven, 

Yellow for the Altar of Earth, 

Red for the Altar of the Sun, 
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White for the Altar of the Year-star. 

All these Chou-Kiou sets down on her fir-flower tablet, 

Then carefully, carefully, selects a cup, 

Of so keen a transparence that the sun, passing it, can scarcely mark 
a shadow, 

And fills it with pale water. 

Oh! The purple fishes! 

The dark-coloured fishes with scales of silver! 

The blue-black fishes swerving in a trail of gold! 

They move and flicker, 

They swing in procession, 

They dart, and hesitate, and float 

With flower-waving tails— 

The vase is empty again, 

Smooth and open and colourless. 

The tally is finished, 

The sun is sinking in a rose-green sky, 

And in the guard-house down the road 

The red tallow candles are lighted. 


It is the fifth day of the fifth month, 

And all the demons of old China 

Are chattering down from the mountains of the North. 
Little Chou-Kiou, 

Where are the spears of the sweet-flag 


You should have gathered yesterday 

And nailed to the door-lintel at the first flow of morning? 

Little Chou-Kiou, 

It is too late, 

The guards have clanged the Dragon Gate. 

Flags do not grow in this trodden city, 

Demons laugh at the studded walls of men. 

You dream of your betrothed, 

As you roll your tablet, 

Your lover sailing the sharp seas, 

Your lover of the tall junks 

Trading up and down the coast 

Glad when the two eyes of his ship 

Are turned again to China. 

Silly Chou-Kiou, 

Absorbed by love and dishes, 

Forgetting the evil spirits 

Descending from the curled blue mountains. 
+ 


Open the Gate, 

Open the Gate, 

His Lordship T’ang Ling 
High official to the Emperor 
Waits without the walls. 
Hurry, Guards, 

The sun is red, 
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The gate already casts a shadow. 

T’ang Ling is come 

To visit the porcelain factories 

Of King-te-chin. 

Click! Click !—loud and imperious! 

It is the mandarin’s outrunners, 

And the rods they are carrying and striking on the ground. 
Clash, 

Clash, 


F ect of men in the clouded dust, 

Whipping banners scarlet and gold, 

Tablet-bearers carrying his scrolls: 

All of his titles, 

All of his greatness, 

All of his honours, 

Who were his fathers, 

Grim, dim, warriors, 

Poems and speeches. 

Pass, 

Pass, 

Golden the heels of the men of T’ang Ling. 

Here is one staggering, 

Mightily flaunting, 

The heavy, flat, superb umbrella! 

Spreading crimson as a lotus, 

Frozen sun-disk, 

Carried high before him. 

Clatter! Trip! Clatter! Clatter! 

See the caparisoned horses 

Glittering and kicking— 

How lightly ride the men of T’ang Ling! 

They bear the moon fans before his face, 

Honourable gentleman. 

They raise the golden melon mace. 

They have bamboos for the contumacious, 

And- chains for persons who resist the God-like will. 

A space, 

Rifting the procession— 

Then a bright and massive thing: 

His Chair! 

Gold thunder carvings, 

Mighty lines and fallen spirals, 

Dazzling as the sun on cannon, 

And he, the Proud One, T’ang Ling, 

With his sapphire button, 

And the plaques of his coat embroidered with one-eyed peacock’s 
feathers. 

Play Ch’ang flutes before him, 

Make a loud music of cymbals, 

Pluck sharply on the three-stringed guitars, 
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Prostrate yourselves, 

And beat the snake-skin drums. 

K’otow, Méng Tsung, 

Walk backwards past the beehive furnaces, 
T’ang Ling, servant of the Yellow Emperor, 
Has come to inspect the porcelain. 


You must stay in the Eastern Pavilion, 

Chou-Kiou, 

Hiding and — behind the amethyst flowers of the peonies. 
But do not forget the sweet-flag 

Which you did not hang upon the door. 


Tea appears red in white Hsing-chou porcelain, 

How strange then to offer such to an official. 

When T’ang Ling came to visit Méng Tsung 

They sat under a cinnamon-tree 

Examining the “ Pieces of a Thousand Flowers.” 

Coiling-dragon tea is best in black cups, 

And silver vessels hold the gosling-down wine. 

Lychees and finger citrons 

Delight the palate of the great man, 

And flat-land ginger, soft and tender to the taste; 

But candied melon-rind calls for more wine. 

One hundred cups is nothing to so high an officer. 

Already his fingers stray in vague tappings 

Among the samples of porcelain. 

A dragon bowl, seven days fired, for the Palace. 

What is T’ang Ling doing with the sword— 

Does he dream of the campaigns of his youth, 

Whirling it voraciously before him? 

His sword is tempered to an edge of flame, 

It cleaves the dragon bow! without a splinter. 

Chou-Kiou, 

Chou-Kiou, 

Was the river so far that you could not reach it yesterday before the 
twilight fell? 

The flags which you did not pick must spear your heart. 


A diamond-marked python scuttles away under the potting-shed, 
But every one knows that evil spirits take many forms. 


Drive, 

Frosty sea, 

Against the high beak of this junk, 

Cover the painted eyes with foam. 

Kuan-Yin, Goddess of sailors, 

Care for this man; 

Even in remembering, his betrothed has forgotten him. 
It will be long—long— 

Before they sit together gazing at the flowery candles. 
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Pirate junks make bitter waiting. 
The moon above the potting-sheds is cold. 
* * 
Disaster, 
A great plague of disaster, 
Fallen upon the factory of Méng Tsung. 
Evil spirits in clay, in water, in fire. 
The clay weakens in the potter’s grasp 
And falls to powder on the wheel. 
When the furnaces are opened, 
The lovely-shaped vessels 
Are run into flakes of cream 
At the bottom of the seggars. 
The tcha wood, 
The strong, horned tcha wood, 
Crisp, brittle, dried to the very bite of fire, 
Hewn perfectly, 
Split to an even thickness, 
Piled with meticulous care by the circular pilers— 
The tcha wood dies under the touch of the lighters, 
It crackles as though each pore seeped water; 
And the men who carry it to the ovens 
Swear at the splinters buried in their flesh. 
Cinnabar vases bake an acrid chrome, 
Blue glaze gutters into thorns of yellow, 
Fox fingers smear the delicately etched designs. 
Have the P’ei-se-kong, the colour-mixers, gone mad? 
The pound—pound—of their pestles seems louder than usual. 
No—pestles do not strike with such a clang: 
Devil gongs beat on the roof-tiles, 
Devil bells tinkle at the windows, 
A bloody moon casts an ape’s shadow 
On the open space before the warehouse door. 
There is a wailing of gibbons in the willow-trees, 
But gibbons do not live in the populous city of King-te-chin. 


In twos, in threes, in companies, 

The servants of the factory slink away. 

Chou-Kiou weeps at her painting, 

For the junk with the watching eyes is desperately overdue. 


Foxes dance by night in dim, old China, 
And the agent of the Emperor demands the delivery of the Palace 
bowls. 


Méng Tsung is a crazy man, 

He nods his head and claps his hands, 

He sits and plays a game of chess 

In a staring, stuttering idleness. 

Swallows build in the eye-holes of his kilns. 
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See her pick her way up the stony path, 
Her little feet, small as the quarters of a sweet orange, 
Bear her sadly over the roughness. 

The stars hang out of the sky like lotus-seeds, 

It is the third watch, and the city gates are shut. 
Taoist priests know many things, 

And folk bewitched say nothing of difficulties. 


The whine of an owl trembles along the darkness. 
She runs, 

Flinging her heart forward, 

Reaching to it, 

Floundering. 


“ We need light,” says the Taoist priest, 

And he cuts a bit of paper round like the moon 
And hangs it on the wall. 

And it is the moon, 

Smoothly shining, 

Silver and lesser silver, 

Hanging from a pin. 

He steps into the moon to think, 

And she sees him drinking rice-wine 

And slowly writing on a tablet. 

The room is filled with the larkspur scent of ink. 


The priest steps down from the paper moon. 
He reads from a scroll, - 
Droning the words, 

Teetering back and forth on wide, horny feet: 


“ The protection of the sweet-flag has been dishonourably neglected. 

Chou-Kiou, accursed woman, following the toys of this present life, 
has hardened her mind to the teaching of the ages. 

She, daughter of Méng Tsung, greatest of those who work in porcelain, 

Has strayed from the path of her most respected ancestors. 

Thinking of love, she forgot filial piety ; 

Snared by beauty, she permitted her august father’s house to go 
unguarded. 

Now a fox has entered the body of her most directly-to-be-com- 
miserated father, 

While he by whom she was truly begot lies bound in the cave of the 
Tiger-peaked mountain. 

Weary, weary, the way of an arrogant heart, 

Sad, and beyond sadness, the lot of Chou-Kiou. 

With her white hands she must labour, 

With her ‘ golden lily’ feet she must stumble under terrific burdens. 

The breath of her mouth must coax the flame to enter wet wood, 

She must sear and burn before the hot furnaces, 

And waking many nights and days produce in agony a bowl 

* Bright as a mirror, blue as the sky, thin as paper, sweet-sounding to 

the touch as camphor-jade.’” 
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China! 
China! 
The voice of Chou-Kiou is very small, 
Her eyes are pale, 
Her limbs stiff as frozen thorns: 
“ And if I do this thing, 
What of him, Wu, my betrothed?” 
“ The scroll is written,” said the Taoist priest. 
The Gods are many and confused in old, dim China. 
* * * 


Morning leaping from the rims of the mountains ; 
Darkness leaning farther and farther over a descending sun. 
Clouds bring rain, 

And winds dry the pools of it. 

The North-west wind whirls dust over the willow-trees ; 
Wild duck and teal cross and re-cross King-te-chin 

In search of water, 

And the hurry of their wings 

Is the rush of the Northern monsoon 

Sweeping the gulf of Tonkin. 

Chou-Kiou pounds the blue clay, ; 

Kneading it with effort to its finest granules. 


Days and Days— 
The smartweed reddens on the river shoals; 
Eye-fruit and pears are dropping in the gardens; 
oating elm-leaves gild running water ; 
The pinnacles of the Dragon Mountains are clear above red mist. 
Chou-Kiou paints a crane and two mandarin ducks 
Under a persimmon-tree, 
She dips the jar, and poises it, ; 
But her ears are full of the heavy sound of the sea. 


Cold winds, 

Autumn. 
“ Leaves touched by frost are redder than flowers of the second moon. 
How drag the great wood, 
How build it into a circle of fire, 
Waveringly uncertain on the “ golden lily ” feet ? 
Shéng! Sheng! The water-clock marks an hour which has gone. 

* * * 


The wind is sad, blowing ceaselessly from the clear stars, 
The lamp-flower flickers and dies down. 

Is her shadow some one? 

Is she, perhaps, not alone? 


She raises the bamboo blind, 

Snow is falling, 

The branches of the Winter plum-tree 
Glitter like jade hairpins against a white sky. 
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Brooms brush little snow, 

Her fox father laughs and rattles his chess-men. 

Chou-Kiou, 

Bones under frosty water 

Bleach as white as the jade-coloured branches of the plum-tree: 
You remember now, 

Sweeping from dawn till evening 

A pathway to the kilns. 


She has blown upon the fire and kindled it, 

She has set her iragile bow! in the midst of the flame. 
She lifts her eyes from the red fire 

For green Spring is like smoke in the willow-trees. 

The rivers run flooding over the wharves of King-te-chin. 
She hears the porters shouting: “Way! Way!” 

In the streets, going up and down from the boats. 

But about her is only the harsh sound of fire, 

And a crow calling: “Ka! Ka! Ka!” 

In a mulberry-tree. 


Ashes of fire, 

Ashes of the days of the World! 

if iailure, then another long beginning. 

Why hope, 

Why think that Spring must bring relenting. 

Oh, mau of this woman, 

Where on all the Spring-flown oceans 

Is your junk? 

Where your heart that you cannot hear the cuckoos calling from the 
fir woods of the Golden Yoke Cliff? 

China blossoms above her sea-beaches, 

Her trees break budding to an early sun, 

Foot-boats fly along the blue rivers, 

But Chou-Kiou sobs as brick by brick she opens the cooled kiln. 


Oh, marvel of lightness! 

Oh, colour hidden and all at once emphatically clear! 
Like a bright moon carved in ice, 

Green as the thousand peaks, 

Blue as the sky after rain, 

Violet as the skin of an egg-plant fruit, 

Then once again white, 

White as the “ secretly-smiling ” magnolia, 
And singing a note when struck 

Sharp and full as all the hundred and fifty bells 
On the Porcelain Tower of Nankin. 


This bowl is worth one hundred taels of silver. 
Pour in the black dragon tea, 

Plucked in April before the Spring rains, 

This shall be a libation to Kuan-Yin, 
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Goddess of Mercy. 

Chou-Kiou has no wine. 

Fragrant Goddess, despise not the yellow tea. 
But the tea bubbles, 

It moves like waves in a short bay, 

It tumbles with a glitter of rainbows. 
Wing-flare widening out of the cup— 
The great crane sweeps into the air. 
He circles round Chou-Kiou, 

Circles, circles— 

With him are the mandarin ducks. 

The air is dark with wings, 

It is bright with the clipping and cutting 
Of quickly-flickered wings. 

In a whirl of wind, 

Something comes twirling and dazzling out of the house, 
Flapping in plum-coloured silks, 
Confusing with motion, 

Blurred, 

Without contour. 

It is a man— 

It is a bit of paper— 

It is a bamboo-silk cocoon— 

It blows, turning—turning—toward the bowl, 
It is blown into the bowl— 

The tea is red, 

It leaps, water-spouting, into the air. 

It soars over the red roof-tiles, 

It glitters like a pagoda hot with lamps, 
And then descends, 

Sucking, into the bowl, 

Sucking, out of the bowl, 

Disappearing where there is no hole. 


It is a beautiful piece, 

With white and grey peonies and yellow persimmons. 

There are no birds, only flowers, 

Starting in a chord of colours out of violet haze. 

Chou-Kiou has fainted, 

She does not hear Méng Tsung 

Calling to her from the Terrace of the Peach-Trees. 
* * * 


I read this tale in the “ Azure Sky Bookshop,” in the ninth month of 
the sixth year of To Kwong. 

When I had reached this point, the shadow of a thirty-two-paper kite 
fell upon my page, and raising my eyes to the sky the whiteness 
of the sun dazzled me, and I inadvertently turned over the leaves 
of the book. 

How many I turned, I do not know, but when I could see again after 
the blindness of the sky I read at once, not daring to go back for 
the leaf of the story upon which I had fallen— 
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“ Pity, pity me, 

For my flesh cries night and morning ; 

The darkness hears me, 

And the tongues of the darkness babble back his name. 

I am eager and thwarted. 

Daughter I am, 

And as a daughter, I have given my brain and my body 

To restore my father’s house. 

Alone, with bleeding feet and frozen hands, 

I have lifted the curse fallen upon my people; 

I have toiled without sleep 

Until the sight of my eyes was broken. 

Hungering ee days, chattering with cold and sorrow, 

I have not suffered my heart to weaken. 

My prayers have risen incessantly to the thirty-three Heavens, 

All powerful Goddess, you have regarded me, 

And taken me under your protection. 

I am a worm, 

Spurning the mulberry leaf to cry upon the moon. 

Holy Kuan-Yin, of the thousand eyes, and the thousand arms, and the 
merciful heart, 

I beseech a farther clemency. 

You, who answer the longings of the sterile, 

Do not mock me with a hali-completed pardon. 

Daughter I am, Kuan-Yin, 

But I am also a woman. 

I love as women here in China must not, 

But as you know very well they must and do. 

Glory has once more entered into my father’s heart, 

All day he watches his men. 

He weighs the precious blue earth and numbers it. 

He oversees the lame men who knead the clay, 

He praises and chides the painters, 

And rises in the night to superintend the firers. 

King-te-chin hums like a hive at swarming time 

Between its rivers, 

And this is the loudest of all the factories of King-te-chin. 

Only I am desolate, 

I am as the shadow of a bamboo upon bleached sand, 

My eyes are black and colourless seeking the boats on the long canals, 

My ears rattle waiting for the sharp sound of a voice at the gate. 

Once more I will work, Kuan-Yin, 

I will use all my skill to honour you. 

I will fashion you in such a manner that your eyes will laugh to see it. 

I will make a figure of you in fine silk porcelain 

And set it in the temple where all can see, 

And, looking, their hearts will be to you as coral beads on a string of 
white gold 

For your hands’ stretching, 

And for an ornament upon your breast forever.” 
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Then Chou-Kiou tightened her willow-coloured girdle 

And sat down to the modelling board. 

And on the fifteenth day the figure was completed, 

Not entirely to Chou-Kiou’s dissatisfaction, 

Underneath it she wrote: “ Made at the Brilliant Colours Hall.” 

And again: “ Reverentially made by Chou-Kiou, daughter of Méng 
Tsung, Captain of the Banner promoted four honorary grades, also 
Director of a Porcelain Manufactory at King-te-chin in the 
Province of Kiangsi: and presented by her to the Temple of the 
Holy God of Heaven to remain through everlasting time as an 
offering of a grateful heart and as a glory in the eyes of men: ona 
fortunate day in the Spring of the 6th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung.” 


For days she paints it, 

Rubbing the gold with garlic-bulbs 

To fix its lustre. 

Laying copper-foil about it to heighten the colour, 

Setting it with careful blue: 

The blue of little stones, 

The blue of the precious stone Mei-Kouei-tse-yeou, 

The blue of the head of Buddha. 

She dreams of beauty, 

And the face of the figure is lovely as her dreams; 

But has it not been written: “It is useless to cast a net to catch the 
image of the moon.” 


Night over China, 

Night over old, distant China, 

Dark night over the city of King-te-chin. 

Chou-Kiou, 

Chou-Kiou, 

Your eyes are red watching the flames of a furnace, 
And the great shield of wood you hold 

Scarcely protects you from the bursting heat of the kiln. 
For three days and three nights 

You have tended a flowing fire; 

For two days and two nights 

You have watched before a fierce fire; 

Now the seggar is red and passing into a white heat, 
It is bright in front and behind. 
At cock-crow you will stop the fire, 

But to-night you watch, 

And your eyes are salt 

As though you stood before the sea. 

A wind teases the willow-trees, 

They rustle, 

And fling the moonlight from them like spray. 


And then snow fell from the midst of the moon. 
The flakes were like willow-flowers, 
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They drifted down slowly, 

And the brilliance of the moon struck upon them as they fell 
So that all the air was flowing with silver, 

And walking in the arc of it was a woman 

Who cast a whip-like shadow before her 

From the brightness of the snow and the white, round moon. 


All the flowers bend toward her, 

The grass by the ring-fence lies horizontally to reach her, 

She moves with the movement of wind over water, 

And it is no longer the moon which casts her shadow 

But she who sets shadows curving outward 

From the pebbles at her feet. 

Her dress is Ch’ing-green playing into scarlet, 

Embroidered with the hundred cheous; 

The hem is a slow delight of gold, the faded, beautiful gold of temple 
carvings ; 

In her hair is a lotus, 

Red as the sun after rain. 

She comes softly—softly— 

And the tinkle of her ornaments 

Jars the smooth falling of the snow 

So that it breaks into jagged lightenings 

Which form about her the characters of her holy name: 

Kuan-Yin, Goddess of Mercy, of Sailors, of all who know sorruw and 
grieve in bitterness. 


Ochre-red sails are dark in moonlight, 

But the red heart of man is like a water-clock dripping the hours ; 
Lost days weigh many ounces of silver, 

But green spring is worth blood and gold. 


Snow ceases falling, 

Moonlight is no longer broken, but a single piece. 

Her eyebrows are fine as the edge of distant mountains, 
Her eyes are clear as the T’ung-T’ing lake in Autumn, 
Her face is sweet as almond-flowers in a wind. 

The breath of her passing is cool, 

Her gesture is a plum-blossom waving. 

She mounts the step 

And looks into the eye-hole of the kiln. 
One—two—three, the pulse of Chou-Kiou, 

Beating to a given time, like music. 

The coals of the fire are not fierce now 

But gentle, 

They lie in the form of roses 

And the scent of them is the urgent scent of musk. 


A watchman calls the hour 

And strikes on his bamboo drum. 

The moon fades down a long green sky. 
There is no one on the step, 
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No flight of silks down the pathway, 

Chou-Kiou sickens to a weariness which eats her bones. 
She rakes the scattered embers. 

The firing is done. 


Spring day, 

How sharp the pheasants’ cry, 

Like metal ! 

This year the bamboo flowers, 

This year the many-petalled peonies 

Are large as rising moons. 

The men of the “ Brilliant Coloured Factory ” stand 
In their blue jackets, 

In their dark-purple silk jackets, 

In a curve like the bow moon, 

Watching Chou-Kiou advancing to the furnace. 
And Méng Tsung stands, 

Fearfully watching. 

No one must touch, 

No one must caution, 

No one must pray. 

It is between Chou-Kiou and the Gods. 

How do her ancestors in the thirty-three Heavens? 
Do they watch? 

Do they listen? 

Do they desire and remain silent? 

Ten times round her hands 

The cloth is wrapped. 

Yet will they be blistered— 

But it is cool! 

Cold! 

And the seggar falls apart without a touch. 


Fragrant Goddess, 

Whose heart is of snow and rubies, 

Is this the figure made by Chou-Kiou? 
Not so, certainly. 

Slimmer, 

Lovelier, 

More quaintly golden. 

This face is clouds and flowers, 

These eyes are wind and flame, 

This body is jade and silver. 

Her dress is the smoky green of autumn lakes 
Flashed and tinted to immediate scarlet, 

It is embroidered with the hundred cheous. 
Poised is this figure, 

Balanced like a music 

Of flageolets and harps under the Dawn. 
Men cover their faces, 

Here is a beauty to turn the dart of arrows. 
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But Chou-Kiou’s figure was single, 

This is triplicate. 

Attendants guard the dazzling Goddess. 

One (who dares to see it!) Chou-Kiou, 

In her peach-bloom dress with the willow-coloured girdle, 
And clasped and cherished in her hands 
The sacred peach. 

The other is a man, 

Blue-dressed as in running waves, 

Bronze and crimson with the rake of the sea. 
The gate-keepers shout his name, 

Swift are his steps, 

Like songs for gladness 

His footsteps, 

He is a straight shaft of sapphire, 

He is a peacock feather borne upon a spear. 


He and she before the Goddess, 
Heads in the dust. 
Not alone do the bamboos flower ; 
Here are blossoms and fruit. 
Kuan-Yin, Goddess of Mercy, of Sailors, of Sterile Women, 
For what they pray let them have full answer: 
Guide them as with a torch, 
Scatter snow and heat like the cool of the moon, 
Defend them against enemies as a moat or a city, 
Save them in danger as a father or mother, 
uicken them as rain and sun, 
less the seed of this man as corn under a rich sun, 
Bless the womb of this woman as fishes are blessed by the sea. 


Then the multitude rose up 

And proclaimed them mighty. 

They placed her in the scarlet palanquin 

And brought her before him. 

They lit the flower candles ; 

With painted lanterns in broad daylight they lined the roads. 
Drums and musicians played forever, 

And fireworks blazed in the heart of the sky. 

So the day fell 

And the night came, 

And the lizard-skin drums struck midnight, 

And the marriage was accomplished. 

Sweetly the moon slept in the willow-trees, 

And the man and the woman slept under the green eyelids of the Dawn. 


When I finished the book, night had come. 

I could not part with it, so I bought it for two ounces of silver. 

Did I overprize it, do you think? 

It is only a tale of old, dead China. 
Amy Lowe tt. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC SPIRIT 


BY HANFORD HENDERSON 


AT such a critical moment as the present, when turmoil 
prevails everywhere, and the earth itself seems palpitating 
with violence, it is a strange situation, and somewhat sinis- 
ter, that the one thing which would bring tranquillity and 
an almost passionate return to the beautiful arts of peace, 
is the very thing which on all sides is now being flouted 
and defamed—lI mean the aristocratic spirit. 

Those who were born to this spirit, or who have, by 
adoption, made it their own, must always marvel that its 
inspiration and devout rule of life have not been seized upon 
with greater eagerness and by larger numbers. It must be 
that in the hurry of every-day life its claims have been over- 
looked by some, and misunderstood by others. There are, 
I think, three specific reasons why the aristocratic spirit has 
not made headway against the more popular currents of the 
hour. They may properly be called the three antagonisms. 

The most obvious and most excusable antagonism is also 
the most wide-spread. It is, like so many other antag- 
onisms, the direct result of a quite complete misunderstand- 
ing. Men have been called aristocrats who were entirely 
untouched by anything so beneficent as the aristocratic 
spirit. Societies have been classed as aristocratic when in 
reality they were doing violence to the very fundamentals 
of that spirit. The term aristocracy has been made a term 
of reproach as the imputed possessor of the very qualities 
which it would itself be the first to repudiate. "To answer 
the first antagonism, one has only to define the aristocratic 
spirit, but one must do it carefully. In reality, this spirit 
is subtle, pervasive, penetrating, but it is not complex. It 
is as delicately simple as a child, and as easily understood, 
provided, of course, that one has not oneself wandered too 
far from the kingdom. I should define the aristocratic 
spirit as the love of excellence for its own sake, or even more 
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simply as the disinterested, passionate love of excellence. 
The aristocrat, to deserve the name, must love excellence 
everywhere and in everything; he must love it in himself, in 
his own beautiful body, in his own alert mind, in his own 
illuminated spirit and he must love it in others; must love 
it in all human relations and occupations and activities, in 
all things in earth or sea or sky. And this love of his must 
be so passionate that he strives in all things to attain excel- 
lence, and so tireless that in the end he arrives. But not 
even the hope of Heaven may lure him. He must love and 
work disinterestedly, without the least thought of reward, 
enamored only of the transcendent beauty of excellence, and 
quite unregardful of himself. It is this impersonal require- 
ment which makes salvation at once so simple and so para- 
doxical, for it is literally true that to save one’s soul, one 
must lose it; one must go back to the kingdom of the child, 
where subject and object are one, and the unique reality is 
absorption in a universe. 

If one accepts this simple and true definition of the aris- 
tocratic spirit, it becomes quite obvious that aristocracy is 
an attitude of mind, a religion, and not a social group. 
Aristocrats do not constitute a social class in the concrete 
sense that laborers, or artisans, or professional men, or capi- 
talists do. At most, aristocrats may be said to make up a 
party, since they are found in all classes of society. To be 
an aristocrat one must be the unselfish devotee of excellence, 
and happily such devotees are found in every walk of life, 
from the humblest to the most exalted. It is a grave mis- 
take to confound aristocracy with social station, or with any 
other outer trapping. In the hot crucible of events, tinsel 
withers, while gold refines. The Great War has been such 
a crucible and it has put kings as well as commoners to the 
test. To love excellence, not the appearance of excellence, 
and to love it disinterestedly, and not for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes—this is the whole creed of the aristocrat. 

When it is urged against the so-called aristocracies of 
the past that they were the class of privilege and prided 
themselves upon their exclusiveness, the criticism is per- 
fectly just, but is not a criticism of the aristocratic spirit; 
it is evidence that this high spirit was sadly lacking. Greed, 
arrogance, snobbishness, cruelty can never be the qualities 
of an aristocrat, for the excellence which he seeks in the 
great outer world, he seeks still more passionately in him- 
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self. It is a contradiction to say that aristocracy asks privi- 
lege or seeks exclusiveness. Such a policy is contrary to 
the doctrine of perfection. What the aristocrat wants, and 
wants passionately, is that all the world shall come into that 
same love of excellence which makes his own life such a 
profound delight. He may accept nothing which others 
may not have upon precisely the same terms, and the terms 
are unremitting, passionate effort. ‘The injunction, Be ye 
perfect, was not addressed to any class or any group—it was 
addressed to mankind. To strive without thought of 
reward, to love the good, the true, the beautiful for their 
own sake—the man who does that is an aristocrat. He may 
be a day-laborer, an artisan, a shop-keeper, a professional 
man, a writer, a statesman. It is not a matter of birth, or 
occupation, or education. It is an attitude of mind carried 
into daily action, that is to say, a religion. Aristocrats form 
a world-wide party, a party with wide-open doors, but they 
do not constitute a social class. And if at times they seem 
to be exclusive, it is simply because they decline to call 
excellent the things that are not excellent. They demand 
of others what they demand of themselves, obedience to a 
difficult and severe discipline. 

The second antagonism to the aristocratic spirit is the 
antagonism of antithesis. Democracy is set over against 
aristocracy. They are commonly presented as the opposite 
poles of the social creed. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
the current over-praise of democracy should involve, by 
implication, a corresponding dispraise of aristocracy. At 
the present moment it does not seem to occur to anyone to 
defend or even indeed to define democracy. Its merits and 
its nature are alike taken for granted. For many it sums up 
all that is most desirable in human affairs. When one 
wishes to praise a man, whether he be king or commoner, 
landlord or tenant, one has only to call him democratic and 
the praise is bestowed. When Mr. Wilson coined his now 
famous phrase, “To make the world safe for democracy,” 
the poor old world went quite wild with enthusiasm. The 
phrase has been repeated by such multitudes, and so cease- 
lessly that even its friends have grown a bit sick of it. It 
is no longer a phrase to conjure with. Yet the poor old 
world still insists that democracy is what it believes in, and 
what it wants, and still takes it for granted that democracy 
veeds neither defense nor definition. There is something 
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strangely touching in this simple faith in the saving power 
of democracy, and something equally pitiful in the current 
ignorance of what democracy really is. It sounds like a 
passionate, heart-broken cry to the unknown gods, and the 
pity of it is that the unknown gods do not answer, and the 
hungry multitudes show signs of bitterness and disillusion- 
ment. All human terms are vague, for they must be defined 
in terms of other terms. Our most precise language is only 
approximate. ‘This is one of the many reasons why emotion 
transcends in validity the nicest academic phrase; why our 
swift intuition eternally outvalues the most labored state- 
ment. We can genuinely share another man’s feeling, while 
at best we can only approximate his language. In the 
matter of vagueness, the term “ democratic” is particularly 
unfortunate. It has two quite different meanings, one social 
and one political, and to the masses at least it has a third 
and confusing connotation as the name of an active 
political party which may in reality be more or less demo- 
cratic than its several rivals. To the man in the street, all 
this is certainly confusing, and when he shouts for democ- 
racy and to have the world made safe for democracy, he 
is, for the most part, simply making a noise. 

Bearing in mind the unlimited praise of democracy that 
one hears on all sides from persons important and unimpor- 
tant, one would naturally expect it to offer some rule of 
life which would satisfy a universal aspiration of the human 
heart. But in reality this very natural expectation is never 
realized. The result of any effort to get at the inner heart 
of democracy is amazingly disappointing. One finds 
indeed that strictly speaking it has no inner heart, no genu- 
ine content, no sufficient ground on which to build either 
creed or ideal. It offers no rule of life that the earnest 
seeker after righteousness can lay hold of and apply. 
Whether one use the term democracy in its social or its 
political sense, it offers no discernible goal. The amazing, 
disquieting thing which such a penetrating scrutiny reveals 
is that a democratic society is totally without compass. It 
may face in any direction whatsoever, toward heaven or 
toward hell. And a democratic state is equally at the mercy 
of chance tides. One finds in democracy no goal either 
expressed or implied. What one does find is simply a 
method. I am not arguing that this method, when applied 
to suitable goals, is not extremely valuable, but what I am 
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pointing out is that democracy itself does not supply these 
oals. It supplies merely a highly generalized method. 
hen, therefore, one offers democracy to a grief-smitten, 
heart-broken world as a panacea for its mortal pain, and 
such empty phrases as “to make the world safe for 
democracy ” as the slogan for its effort, one offers a stone 
instead of life-giving bread. 

What then is the method of democracy? I should say 
in a large way that the method of democracy is the method 
of the whole. Its major characteristic is that everybody 
shall be included. This is the wholly admirable element in 
democracy, and one can hardly overpraise it, for this 
inclusiveness is at least the beginning of justice. But mis- 
chief enters almost as soon as the method begins to be used, 
for this is commonly done without discrimination, and ends 
by setting up a quite hopeless confusion of values. Once 
more I am tempted to quote those wise words of the blessed 
Bhagavad-Gita, that he who loses discrimination, loses 
everything. The composite whole for which democracy so 
resolutely and so loyally stands may be complete and all- 
inclusive without the false assumption that its component 
parts are either alike or equal. But democracy makes this 
false assumption in practically every case, and so vitiates 
an otherwise admirable method. 

It is this curious lack of discrimination which has made 
the social method of democracy so conspicuous a failure. 
The method pre-supposes a similarity of taste and an 
equality in spiritual and intellectual development not borne 
out by the most rudimentary social experience. As Miss 
Etchingham remarks, people are only amused by what 
amuses them. Happily for the world, they are amused by 
very different things; and it is one step in toleration when 
I realize that my neighbor has as valid a right to his amuse- 
ments as I have to mine, provided of course that neither one 
of us interferes with the other. The democratic ideal of 
having everybody join in would make for an excessively dull 
time, for half of the players would not know what the other 
half were up to, and the game would fall very flat. When 
I was a small boy I noticed that certain of my relatives 
always bored me, but having a well developed family con- 
science I still felt it my % at stated intervals to go to see 
them. One day, however, I had an illuminating thought. 
It was simply this, that if they bored me so persistently, in 
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all probability I bored them equally or even more, and 
after that my conscience was quite clear. The same obvious 
principle applies, I think, to larger groups and more serious 
affairs. 

Even more mischievous than this insistence upon an 
alikeness which does not exist is the democratic insistence 
upon an equality which is also unreal. That all men are 
created free and equal is a sufficiently accurate statement of 
legal status, but a deplorably inaccurate statement of our 
actual experience of human quality. It requires very slight 
reflection to see that large numbers of men are distinctly 
inferior to one’s self, and that goodly numbers are superior. 
But one need not go outside of one’s self for the material of 
such a comparison. One has only to contrast the man of 
today with the same man, ten, twenty, thirty years ago to 
be acutely aware of their inequality. And it would be pro- 
foundly these long, arduous years of effort 
brought no result. The doctrine of equality calls in ques- 
tion the whole evolutionary process, the Pauline doctrine of 
growing in grace, the heroic individual struggle for per- 
fection, all the forces that press men on towards righteous- 
ness. If after all is done and said, the man who tried is 
no better than the man who didn’t, the whole process of 
human life is a ghastly tragedy. One would be quite justi- 
fied in saying that the game is not worth the candle. 

That social democracy makes for a sense of brotherhood, 
and a friendly, human intercourse among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men is its one practical glory, but it is not unique 
in this. Common sense, mere every-day decency, the most 
elementary good breeding make for an equally gracious 
intercourse. Certainly no true aristocrat falls short in this 
respect, for the idealizing of all human relations forms an 
integral part of his passionate quest of excellence. As a 
matter of fact, equality among men is mere eighteenth cen- 
tury theorizing. The observed fact is a profound, inescap- 
able, much-to-be-desired inequality. It is the very condi- 
tion of progress. It would be a poor world without leader- 
ship, and leadership implies a larger vision and a greater 
power. 

In politics, the democratic method is the method of the 
whole carried to the extreme. Its doctrine of equality, 
denied social expression by the common sense of all con- 
cerned, finds political expression in universal suffrage, and 
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harms even those whom it is supposed to benefit. To give 
every man and woman a vote, and to declare these votes 
equally important and significant is both unsound and mis- 
chievous. The man who has no property stake in the com- 
munity, who assumes no duties for the maintenance and 
defense of the state, who is ignorant of its history and insti- 
tutions and literature, who does not perhaps even speak its 
language fluently, may indeed be a man, but he is certainly 
not a qualified citizen, and has no moral right to a voice in 
government. Mr. Lincoln, in spite of his greatness, made 
the signal mistake of giving the vote to the ignorant freed- 
men of the South. Subsequent statesmen, less great, have 
made an equal or even larger mistake in extending it to still 
less desirable aliens. Universal suffrage is a characteristic 
example of the democratic failure in discrimination. Desir- 
ing all men to be equal, the democratic spirit asserts that 
they are equal, and if equal, are entitled to identical privi- 
leges. Universal suffrage may properly be the goal of every 
civilized and progressive state, but it is a political and social 
crime to bestow the suffrage before it is honestly won. An 
electorate not properly qualified is an ever-present public 
danger. An ignorant democracy soon ceases to be a democ- 
racy, soon finds it inconvenient to represent and include the 
whole, and becomes that obnoxious form of tyranny, a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

But passing over these grave objections to the democratic 
insistence upon equality, and accepting for the moment the 
accomplished fact of universal suffrage, we moderns stand 
face to face with a new danger, or perhaps an old danger 
now immensely augmented, which is a direct and _ inevi- 
table outcome of the method of the whole when carried 
politically to the extreme. I mean the substitution of 
impulsive mob rule for a more judicial and temperate repre- 
sentative government. It is entirely possible, even in the 
complete democracy resulting from an unrestrained suffrage 
to have such a government, but it pre-supposes an intelligent 
electorate which recognizes that government is both an art 
and a science, and requires for its proper administration a 
preparation quite as thorough and complete as is required 
by law or medicine or theology. In this view of things, 
government, to be successful, requires expert service, is over- 
whelmingly a matter for experts, and may not be left to 
the casual whims of the man in the street. But the demo- 
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cratic doctrine of equality, with its method of the whole, 
has recently shown a disposition, in the referendum and 
recall, and still more radical measures of — appeal, to 
withdraw the government function from the hands of its 
own chosen representatives and experts, and to place it, in 
spite of its delicacy:and complexity, directly in the hands 
of the mob. It is not a method which promises wise coun- 
sels. This same disposition to ignore the chosen representa- 
tives of government, and to appeal over their heads directly 
to the people is discernible in certain popular leaders in 
both America and England. It is a tendency much to be 
regretted, and is largely responsible for the growing disre- 
gard of law and order, and the too great readiness of both 
individuals and groups to take the law into their own hands. 
The President himself has set the world an unfortunate 
example. In appealing to the Italian people over the heads 
of their chosen spokesmen, he committed not only a grave 
international impropriety, but he gave countenance to a 
procedure which in his more judicial moments he would 
presumably be among the first to deprecate. 

I have spoken at such length about democracy because 
I have wanted to make it abundantly clear that there is no 
possible antithesis between aristocracy and democracy since 
they do not belong in the same category. Aristocracy is a 
flaming ideal, a defensible goal, a devout rule of life; while 
democracy has nothing to offer in the way of ends, and in 
the way of means, offers a method which in spite of a cer- 
tain bigness, is quite as likely to land one in a morass as on 
the mountain. 

The third antagonism to the aristocratic spirit is the 
least creditable of all since it shows humanity at something 
like its worst. It is the antagonism of resentment. There 
are few indeed who have not noticed this resentment,— 
the sneering, ill-tempered resentment which a self-con- 
scious, uncomfortable inferiority feels in the presence of 
every superiority. Many men and women, in all walks of 
life, have the intelligence to recognize the beauty of right- 
eousness, but have not the character to make that beauty 
their own. They are the people “ who see the right and yet 
the wrong pursue.” In the last analysis, of course, they do 
not really see the right—they only half see it—for no 
mortal, I honestly believe, can have the full vision of right- 
eousness and not ever afterwards be constrained to follow 
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it. He may go haltingly; he may stumble and fall; he may 
be blinded and seduced by false lights and siren voices, but 
always in his heart of hearts, the great loyalty persists, and 
here or elsewhere, he will arrive. The aristocrat is not 
disposed of by calling him, however derisively, a very su- 
perior person, for that is precisely what he sets out to be, 
under the belief that a world of very superior persons is 
much more worth while than a world of rowdies and 
toughs. If he is sometimes irritating, it must be remem- 
bered that any self-complacency represents a failure to 
carry out his own ideal, and is not a part of the ideal itself. 
No one is more conscious of failure than the aristocrat him- 
self,—he is his own most severe critic—but he -has the 
courage to risk this failure, for he knows that we only learn 
to walk by falling down. And often he is constrained to 
say with Rabbi Ben Ezra, “ What I would be, and am not, 
comforts me.” 

The strength of this third antagonism must not be 
underestimated. Like the conscience, the aristocratic spirit 
calls much in question, and does it so silently, so persistently, 
so accusingly that meaner spirits chafe under the condem- 
nation, and feel a resentment which rapidly mounts to the 
pitch of antagonism. The defensive attitude which we all 
put up when we are tempted to do a second-rate thing and 
to brave it out is an all too common illustration. Qui s’ex- 
cuse s’accuse. 

As I said in the beginning, the artistocratic spirit is the 
one thing in these very troubled times which would bring 
tranquillity and an almost passionate return to the beautiful 
arts of peace. It would do this great thing because it is 
not an empty phrase, but a flaming ideal, a devout rule of 
life, a religion, and as such is the inevitable producer of 
results. The aristocrat is a devotee, a seeker after perfec- 
tion, a knight-errant bent upon a tireless quest. Let us 
inquire, then, very briefly, how the aristocratic spirit meets 
some of the hot questions of the hour. We shall find that 
contrary to popular impression this spirit stands aloof from 
no human issue, but concerns itself with all, from the small- 
est to the greatest. On none of these issues does it speak 
with hesitation or equivocation. There is no empty beating 
of the air, no phrase making. Its verdicts are simple, direct, 
understandable; and each verdict may be turned at once 
into practical action. 
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Let us begin with the most profound of all human con- 
cerns, with religion. ‘he status of religion at the present 
moment is in dispute. ‘The tragic bereavement brought 
about by the War, the untimely death of such a goodly 
number of young men, has turned the attention of millions 
of persons to spiritual matters and to the consolations 
offered by religion. Rachel, mourning for her children, 
yearns to be comforted, and spiritualism has come into its 
own. Whether this is a passing phase, or the herald of a 
more genuine religious revival, remains to be seen. But 
meanwhile it is regrettably true that other multitudes have 
openly thrown aside the decencies imposed by religion, and 
that wave after wave of crime sweeps over communities 
once orderly and law-abiding. One could easily believe, 
after reading the morning’s paper, that the world stands 
face to face with a recurrent Dark Age brought about, as 
always, by our many sins. In the midst of all this chaos, 
on the one side excessively personal demands and on the 
other contemptuous indifference and denial, the aristocratic 
spirit stands serene, and in a very deep sense, untroubled. 
It is itself a religion, but while it joins with all those forms 
of religion which seek the perfect way, it differs from 
many of them in seeking it with utter disinterestedness. The 
aristocrat is content to worship and adore, asking nothing 
of the gods that they have not already given him in the 
resplendent moral fabric of the world. He is not con- 
cerned with personal salvation any more than he is con- 
cerned with the impression which he makes upon other 
persons. He does not keep one eye upon the gods any more 
than he does upon his fellows. His one passion is the artist 

assion for perfection. So far as his prayer is articulate, 

e prays with Plato: “O Jove, give us that which is good 
for us, whether we pray for it or not; and withhold that 
which is evil, even though we pray for it.” The aristocrat 
has, of course, nothing in common with those commercial 
schemes of salvation which offer large rewards for the 
exercise of small virtues. Righteousness is to him an end 
in itself, its own reward. Like any faithful knight of old, 
his whole heart is filled with the glorious vision which 
represents his chosen service. It is so great a thing to 
stand face to face with God, to live constantly day by day, 
in the divine presence, that one can be occupied with no 
thought of the self. 
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Next in importance to religion, to one’s general attitude 
towards life, stands a man’s family. The domestic rela- 
tions are not only the most beautiful of our human rela- 
tions, but they are also the most delicate. To be a member 
of a family group is an immense privilege and it should 
be handled as an integral part of a man’s religion. But 
it is also a severe test of his breeding and on all sides one 
sees innumerable shipwrecks, shipwrecks brought about 
for the most part by the vulgar pressing of personal de- 
mands. In the face of these daily assaults, the aristocratic 
spirit may waver and grow faint, but so long as it persists, 
no permanent disaster is possible. An aristocrat loves his 
wife, not for the comfort and pleasure she can give him, 
but for the glory of her perfection as a woman and a wife 
and a mother. There is about his love a large element of 
worship, and worship is always unselfish. And the aristo- 
crat loves his children, not because they add to the sense 
of reality and the importance of his own life, but for the 
finer and less personal reason that wholesome, well-bred 
children are adorable for their own sakes, and worthy of 
all the love the grown-up world can give them. And the 
aristocrat loves his other relatives and his neighbors and 
associates, not for the service they can render him, but 
simply for their own manifold excellence. In these deli- 
cate human relations, as in his more formal religion, he 
has no thought of reward. But quite inevitably the reward 
is his. It is the large reward of all disinterestedness,— 
when one asks nothing, one receives everything. 

In the domain of politics, the aristocratic spirit occupies 
a position which is equally characteristic. It is opposed 
to all forms of mob rule, under whatever name they may 
be put forward, and to that application of the democratic 
method of the whole which assumes that every man is 
qualified to be a legislator, and to solve, off-hand, the deli- 
cate and intricate problems of government. On the con- 
trary, the aristocrat is a believer in trained and competent 
experts, that is to say, in a carefully chosen representative 
government. He believes in a restricted suffrage, a suf- 
frage limited to qualified voters, to men and women who 
can pass the test of intelligent and participating citizen- 
ship. He does not for one moment believe that every 
chance adventurer who finds himself in our midst, and who 
goes through certain slender formalities, or who comes here 
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perhaps with the express purpose of stirring up trouble, 
should have a hand in our American political life. It is 
not enough that a man has reached twenty-one years; he 
must have reached a number of other attributes as well 
before he may properly be classified as a qualified voter. 
America, in the view of the aristocrat belongs to Americans, 
to the men and women who have made the country what 
it is, and who desire passionately to make it more admir- 
able, not less admirable. It seems to him a grave political 
and social crime to hand over such a heritage to any rabble 
to desecrate and disintegrate, whether it be done in the 
name of democracy or socialism or communism or syndi- 
calism or organized labor. ‘The aristocrat, in a word, 
believes in nationalism as against internationalism, in a 
representative government conducted by the best experts, 
as against a mob rule conducted, on principle, by the in- 
competent. As a lover of excellence, he wishes to be rep- 
resented by men wiser than himself, better trained in law 
and politics and history, and gifted by Nature with the 
quality of leadership. It is only through such men that 
excellence in government can be attained. One does not 
wish to have one’s portrait painted by a sign-painter, or 
one’s life put in danger by a quack, or one’s business affairs 
mismanaged by an ignoramus. I do not see why one should 
be less wise in one’s choice of the instruments of govern- 
ment. The aristocratic scheme, let me repeat, is not, as 
commonly stated, a government of the many by the few,— 
that is an autocracy—but it is a government of all by rep- 
resentative experts chosen by a qualified electorate. The 
aristocrat firmly believes that the grave affairs of life should 
be entrusted to trained experts, and not to novices and 
experimenters. And government, as the Great War has 
once more shown, is one of the very gravest of all human 
affairs. 

In education and in industry, the aristocratic spirit has 
an immense theatre for its application. One might say in 
a broad way that the quest of excellence is the goal of both 
the school and the factory. But unfortunately one may not 
add, save in exceptional cases, that the quest is disinterested. 
It is the absence of disinterestedness which in both cases 
vitiates the goal and ends by making it more specious than 
real. When excellence is sought, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the loaves and fishes, it soon ceases to be 
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sought at all, and a cheaper substitute takes its place,— 
the appearance of excellence. This is true, even in educa- 
tion. In few secondary schools is knowledge sought for 
its own fair sake, but in nearly every case from some ulter- 
ior motive. Boys go to school for the sports, for the com- 
anionship, to make a better living, to get into college. 
hese are worthy ends,—the fault lies wholly in the em- 
phasis. They should be taken casually and ought not to 
obscure the major end of education,—the unfolding and 
perfecting of the human spirit. And among collegians, 
themselves, an impartial observer finds little culture and 
much insincerity. Even in education, the democratic fal- 
lacy of alikeness and equality finds frequent and vociferous 
expression. But the aristocratic spirit seeks excellence in 
variety. Instead of asking all children to attend the same 
school and engage in the same studies, it would encourage 
a wholesome competition among schools, and would help 
each child to select the one best suited to its own individual 
needs. In spite of all that has been written about sex, its 
supreme significance has not, I think, been sufficiently 
remarked and sufficiently acted upon. And that signifi- 
cance is simply this, that Nature, in providing that each 
child must have two parents, a father and a mother, be- 
stowed two distinct lines of heredity, and with them the 
possibility of beneficent variation, and the appearance of 
a new and more desirable type. Yet education, in spite 
of this obvious and vital lesson, is forever seeking uni- 
formity and all the drab monotony of democratic sameness. 
The aristocratic spirit resists this tendency to the death, 
and seeks, instead, a multiform and varied excellence. The 
aristocratic world is not one of dead levels, but a world 
of varied interests and constant promise and unfaltering 
progress. It is, in a word, the world of evolution. 

n his industrial life, the aristocrat may occupy any 
post from the very lowest to the very highest. But what- 
ever the job, he must do it well and he must love it for its 
own sake. He may not, then, engage in any work where 
the conditions make excellence impossible, nor may he take 
part in meaningless toil. It will be easy to define his posi- 
tion towards organized labor and syndicalism and all sim- 
ilar movements that are ready to do evil in order that good 
may come of it. These modern forms of Jesuit teaching, 
that the end justifies the means, are not in harmony with 
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the aristocratic spirit,—the whole event must be excellent, 
the means, as well as the end. And equally at variance 
with that spirit is the tendency of organized labor to lessen 
individual responsibility and initiative, to kill the passion- 
ate love of excellence, and to substitute for it the smaller 
efficiency and lower standards of the average worker. Being 
disinterested and having something excellent to offer, the 
aristocratic worker stands on his own feet and does not 
seek to be bolstered up by union or organization. He 
realizes that salvation is an individual adventure and not a 
mass movement. In industry as in government, he asks 
the largest possible individual freedom and the least 
amount of prescription. He repudiates with vigor all 
class consciousness, all class distinctions, all class warfare, 
as wholly inconsistent with that common effort towards 
righteousness which he conceives all high-minded persons 
to have entered upon. Perhaps I sum it all up in saying 
that the aristocratic worker is an uncompromising individ- 
ualist, and so opposes the major currents of the hour. It 
is only in the disinterested quest of excellence that any- 
thing notable can be accomplished in industry. The case 
is precisely similar to the case of religion, of family life, 
of politics, of education, of art. It is not enough to go 
through the motions,—the work in hand must engage the 
individual spirit or it cannot possibly be well done. The 
fatal defect in the present excessive desire to organize the 
world is that it does not appeal to this love of excellence, 
but to a narrow and disabling self-interest. It may seem 
over-optimistic, but the aristocrat, both from his own per- 
sonal experience, his own experiments in selfishness, and 
from the tragic lessons of the Great War, is bound to 
believe that this specialized self-interest always leads to 
failure, while disinterestedness is the essential condition of 
success. 

One cannot in a series of brief paragraphs say anything 
much worth saying upon such tremendous themes as reli- 
gion, family life, politics, education, industry, but what I 
have tried to indicate is that the aristocratic spirit, being 
an habitual attitude of mind, a religion, is competent to 
meet and solve these —_ problems of our modern, com- 
plicated daily life, and to do it without hesitation or equivo- 
cation. The aristocrat sees life in a definite, clear-cut way; 
he knows what to do both in the ordinary day’s work and 
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in the multiform emergencies of life, and as he is true to 
form, he does it simply, honestly and well. The immense 
practical value of such an inclusive formula is that it leads 
to prompt decision and equally prompt action. It does 
away with all evasion and subterfuge. When a man speaks 
the truth, it is easy to speak; when he intends to do right, 
it is easy to act. Noblesse oblige. 

I am presenting, I know, an unpopular view of life, 
since it recognizes human inequality, and is in effect a doc- 
trine of perfection. It will meet with little sympathy from 
those extreme modernists who scorn our feeble individual 
efforts towards righteousness, and who profess to find in 
the masses, virtues and qualities not discoverable in the 
component units. But it is a view which stands the test of 
application and has stood it for centuries. The aristocratic 
spirit has led to the achievement of worthy tasks, and con- 
sequently to individual satisfaction and happiness. The 
aristocrat is one of the few men who can stand alone. He 
does not have to wait for others to act, or for the coming 
of favorable circumstance. His own task is always at hand, 
his own quest is always on. It may be tragic, but it is 
nevertheless true that in the serious affairs of life, a man 
must be able, thus resolutely, to stand alone and in the final 
great adventure of death. Destiny brings curious gifts, 
but in the face of the most difficult of them, the true aris- 
tocrat is unafraid and victorious. 


HANFORD HENDERSON. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 


BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 
II—W. B. YEATS 


I SAW Yeats many times after that first visit. He told 
me that he was always at home to his friends on Monday 
evening, and he invited me to dine with him on the Monday 
immediately following after that Sunday on which I first 
met him. No one came on that evening. He talked about 
acting and the theatre, and I said something that pleased 
him, and he complimented me in his grave, courteous man- 
ner. “That was well said,” he exclaimed, and I flushed with 
pleasure. The praise of one distinguished man is more than 
the applause of a multitude of common men. Yeats’s talk 
about the theatre, though interesting, was often remote from 
reality. He was then much interested in the more esoteric 
forms of drama, and was eager to put masks on the actors’ 
faces. He wished to eliminate the personality of the player 
from the play, and had borrowed some foolish notions from 
Mr. Gordon Craig about lighting and scenery and de- 
humanised actors. He had a model of the Abbey Theatre 
in his rooms and was fond of experimenting with it. There 
was some inconsistency in his talk about acting: at one 
moment he was anxious for anonymous, masked players, 
“freed” from personality, and at the next moment, he was 
demanding that players should act with their entire bodies, 
not merely with their voices and faces. Hazlitt, in one of 
his essays, advocates anonymity on the stage, and when one 
considers how excessive is the regard paid today to the actor 
in comparison with that paid to the play, one is tempted to 
support Hazlitt’s demand; but I have never understood why 
one should decline to exploit a personality that is rare. 
There is a school of thinkers which holds that the best 
theatre is that one in which a player may be the hero of the 
piece tonight and the “voice off” tomorrow night. This is a 
ridiculous theory. Even if it were practicable, which it is 
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not, it would be a disgraceful waste of material. The man- 
ager who consented to a proposal that Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt should play the part of the servant with one line to 
say would be an ass and a wastrel. It is, perhaps, unfair to 
treat a man’s “table-talk” as if it were a serious proposal, 
and | once got into trouble with Mr. Gordon Crake for 
doing this; but so much of Yeats’s talk and writing is related 
to this matter of disembodiment and passionless action, that 
it is difficult not to treat it seriously. For my part, I have 
always been unable to understand how it is possible for a 
human being to behave as if he were not a human being. 

Most of the talking was done by Yeats, and he talked 
extraordinarily well. He is one of the best talkers I have 
ever listened to, in spite of the fact that his conversation 
tends to become a monologue. But if you cannot talk well 
yourself, you are wise to listen toa man who can. He spoke 
at length about the men who had been his friends when he 
was a young man: of Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley 
and Arthur Symons and Lionel Johnson and Ernest Dow- 
son; of Henley and Whistler and Bernard Shaw and of a 
host of others. He had a puzzled, bewildered admiration for 
“that strange man of genius, Bernard Shaw”, but I never 
felt that he understood Shaw or was happy with Shaw’s 
mind. He could not make head or tail of “John Bull’s 
Other Island” when he read itin MS. (Shaw submitted the 
play to the Abbey Theatre when he wrote it: it was not 
produced there on the ground that the players were inade- 
quate for it). G. B. S., in a debate with G. K. Chesterton, 
had said “I am a servant”, and this phrase pleased Yeats 
very much. He was moved by Shaw’s humility. Shaw, 
however, hardly entered into Yeats’s early life, and most 
of the talk that evening was about Beardsley and Wilde and 
Lionel Johnson and Ernest Dowson and the members of the 
Rhymers’ Club. “Most of them,” said Yeats, “died of drink 
or went out of their minds!” 

It was late when I prepared to leave him. He had been 
saying that a man should always associate with his equals 
and superiors and never with his inferiors, when I recol- 
lected that the hour was late and that I might miss the last 
tram from the Embankment and so have to walk several 
miles. I was tired, too, and a little depressed, for Yeats 
seemed to be a lonely man and an uneasy man. He had 
survived all his friends, but had not succeeded in making 
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any intimacy with their successors. I sometimes feel about 
him that he is a lost man wandering around looking for his 
period. When I had announced that I was going home, he 
astonished me by saying that he would walk part of the 
way with me. He had not had any exercise all day and felt 
that he needed some air and movement. (He hates open 
windows and always keeps his tightly closed.) We walked 
to the Embankment together, saying little, for silence had 
fallen on him. We walked along the Embankment for a 
little while, and I said some banal thing about Waterloo 
Bridge, but he did not make any answer; and I did not say 
any more, but contented myself with observing the differ- 
ence between his walk when he is moving slowly and his 
walk when he is moving quickly. He is very dignified in his 
movements when he walks slowly: he holds his head erect 
and carries his hands tightly clenched behind his back; but 
when he begins to move quickly, the dignity disappears and 
his walk becomes a tumbling shuffle. That, I suppose, is 
because of his poor sight. 

My tram came along, and I said “ Good-night ” to him, 
and he answered “Good-night” in a vague fashion. I think 
he had completely forgotten me. 


II 


He had told me that he was going on the following day 
to Manchester to lecture to some society there, and I was 
sufficiently interested in his opinions to get a copy of the 
Manchester Guardian containing a report of what he had 
said. I was amused to find that his lecture was a repetition 
of all that he had said to me on the Monday before the day 
on which he lectured. He had “tried it on the dog”, and I 
was the dog. All of Yeats’s speeches are carefully rehearsed 
before they are publicly delivered. He told me once that 
Oscar Wilde rehearsed all his conversation in the morning 
and then, being word-perfect, went forth in the evening to 
speak it. I imagine that Yeats does that, too, on occasions. 
It is a laudable thing to do in many respects, although it 


tends to make talk somewhat formal and liable to be scat- 
tered by an interruption. When Yeats rehearses a speech 
before making it in public, he is paying a great tribute to 
his audience by declining to offer them scamped or hastily- 
contrived opinions. ‘Those who listen to him may be 
deceived into believing that he is speaking spontaneously, 
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but they may be certain that what he says has been carefully 
considered, that he is speaking of things over which he has 
pondered and not just “saying the first thing that comes 
into his head”. 

Most men of letters do something of this sort. I have 
listened to George Moore saying things which I subse- 
quently read in the preface to the revised version of one of 
his novels; and I remember meeting “A. E.” in Nassau 
Street, Dublin, one evening and being told a great deal 
about co-operation which | read in his paper, The Irish 
Homestead on the following morning. 

l saw Yeats many times after that. 1 completed the MS. 
of Mixed Marriage and, very much embarrassed, read it 
to him in his rooms. I read it very badly, too, and I am sure 
I bored him a great deal; but he was kind and patient and 
he made some useful suggestions to me which I did not 
accept. I had too much conceit, as all young writers have, 
to be guided by a better man than myself. I know now 
that I would have done well to do as he advised me to do. 
He warned me against topical things and against politics 
and urged me to flee journalism as I would flee the devil; 
and he advised me to read Balzac. He was always advising 
me to read Balzac, but I neverdid. . . . 


III 


My memories of those days when I first knew Yeats 
begin to be disconnected, and I find myself putting down 
things which happened after other things which I have still 
to relate; but I have never found a consecutive narrative 
very interesting, which, perhaps, is why I cannot read Pepys’ 
Diary or Evelyn’s Diary. I like to take things out of their 
turn, to go forward to one thing and then go back to an 
earlier thing. One can only connect one incident or memory 
with another by taking them out of their order and doing 
violence to the natural sequence of things. Life is not so 
interesting when all the factors between | and 100 are in 
sequence as it is when 26 and 60 are taken out of their place 
and put into coherence, temporary or permanent, with each 
other. 

Yeats said to me one evening that a man does not make 
firm friendships after the age of twenty-five. There is a 
good deal of truth in that statement, but I doubt whether it 
is generally true. It is true of Yeats, for his mind turns 
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back continually to the men who were his contemporaries 
twenty-five years ago, but it was not true of Dr. Johnson, 
who shed his friends as he grew in stature of mind, and 
perhaps what Johnson said to Sir Joshua Reynolds is more 
generally true than what Yeats said to me. “If a man does 
not make new acquaintances as he advances through life, he 
will soon find himself alone. A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.” I do not think that anything 
is so remarkable about Yeats as his aloofness from the life 
of these times. He has very little knowledge of contempo- 
rary writing. I doubt whether he has read much or even 
anything by H. G. Wells or Arnold Bennett or John Gals- 
worthy or Joseph Conrad. He said to me one night that 
after thirty a man ought to read only a few books and read 
them continually. Someone had said this tohim . . . I 
have forgotten who said it . . . and he passed on the 
advice to me; but he added, after a while, that “perhaps the 
age of thirty was too young and suggested that the age 
should be raised to forty.” It seemed to me to be very 
wrong advice. 

An active mind will surely keep itself acquainted with 
new books and familiar with old books. I have heard many 
men, particularly schoolmasters and classical scholars, say 
with pride that they never read modern books. Such people 
boast that when a new book is published, they read an old 
one. They are, in my experience, dull people, sluggardly 
in mind, and pompous and set in manner. In many cases 
particularly if they are schoolmasters, they neither rea 
new books nor old ones. Dr. Johnson and his friends, how- 
ever, appear to have been familiar with all the current 
literature of their time: history, fiction, poetry, drama, phil- 
osophy and theology; as well as with the ancient writings. 
They would not have boasted of their ignorance of the work 
of their contemporaries. In Yeats’s case, however, this 
unfamiliarity with the work of men writing today is explain- 
able when one remembers that he cannot read easily because 
of his sight. When I first knew him, a friend of his came 
several times a week to read to him out of a copy of the 
Klemscott Press edition of William Morris’s Earthly 
Paradise. 

He had, like most young men of his time, been much 
influenced by William Morris, the only man for whom I 
ever heard him profess anything like affection, but I 
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remember hearing him say once that he no longer got pleas- 
ure from reading or listening to Morris’s poetry. 


IV 


One night, 1 was at his rooms when G. M. Trevelyan, 
the historian and biographer of Garibaldi and John Bright, 
was present with his wife, a daughter of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Yeats talked much and well, and I remember his 
story of a dream he had had. He often told stories of his 
dreams, but some of them smelt of the midnight oil. A 
friend of his, he said, was contemplating submission to the 
Catholic Church. He had tried to dissuade her from this, 
but she went away to another country in a state of irresolu- 
tion. One night, he dreamt that he saw her entering a room 
~ full of beautiful people. She walked around the room, look- 
ing at these beautiful people who all smiled and smiled and 
smiled, but said nothing. “And suddenly, in my dream,” he 
said, “I realised that they were all dead!” “I woke up,” 
he proceeded, “and I said to myself, ‘She has joined the 
Catholic Church’ and she had.” Trevelyan thought that 
the description of the Catholic Church as a room full of 
beautiful people, all smiling and all dead, was the most apt 
he had ever heard. 

Another Irish dramatist, Mr. Norreys Connel, when I 
told him of that dream, told me of a dream he had had. He 
said that he found himself in a room where there were many 
cardinals and bishops in splendid robes, and for a while he 
was impressed by their magnificence. Then he said to them, 
“Yes, your robes are very beautiful, but underneath them 
there is simple flesh like mine!” The moment he said that, 
the robes fell off the cardinals and the bishops, and he saw 
that they were all skeletons! 


V 


Another night, when I was in his rooms, Ellen Terry’s 
son, Gordon Craig, came to see Yeats; and Yeats brought 
the model of the Abbey Theatre down from his bedroom 
to the candle-lit sitting room, and Craig experimented with © 
lighting effects. Gordon Craig is a man of genius, but 
he is a very difficult and childish person, whose view of 
the theatre is as damnable as the view of the most vain of 
the lost tribe of actor-managers or their successors, the shop- 
keeper syndicates. Scenery and lighting effects were of 
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ged consequence to Gordon Craig than the play itself! 
is designs for scenery were very beautiful, indeed, but 
they were suitable only to romantic and poetical plays. 
Craig designed the scenery for Sir Herbert Tree’s produc- 
tion of Macbeth, but there was a quarrel between Sir Her- 
bert and him before the play was performed, and Craig 
withdrew and betook himself to Florence in a mighty 
temper. Yeats told me that Craig was very anxious to 
let everyone know that he had returned the money he had 
received for designing the scenery and that Sir Herbert 
had used Craig’s ideas for the scenery in his own produc- 
tion. Reinhardt, the German producer, had also used some 
of Craig’s inventions. I saw Reinhardt’s production of 
Oedipus Rex at Covent Garden and thought that it was a 
bloody and messy business. The Chorus had the appear- 
ance, not of expressing emotion, but of doing physical exer- 
cises! It was said that Craig, as a condition of his produc- 
tion of Macbeth, had insisted that Sir Herbert should keep 
out of his own theatre for a fortnight! Whether this story 
be true or not, I do not know, but I can believe that it is, 
for it is consonant with a great deal of the sheer silliness 
that is mingled with the genius of Gordon Craig. 

I remember that Craig, when he had manipulated 
Yeats’s model theatre to his liking, stood back from the 
scene he had made, and said, “What a good thing it would 
be if we could take all the seats out of the theatre so that 
the audience could move about and see my shadows!” Yeats 
dryly replied that this was hardly a practical proposal. I 
was irritated by this stupid remark of Craig’s which was in 
keeping with his general theory of the theatre. It seemed 
to me that he would, were he less difficult to work with, be 
as great a nuisance and danger to drama as any actor- 
manager in London. Sir Henry Irving and Sir Herbert 
Tree, turning the attention of the audience away from the 
play to the player and to the scenery, were not any worse 
than Gordon Craig, anxious to turn the attention of the 
audience to his shadows. I was glad when that remarkable 
man was carried off by Mr. Albert Rothenstein and Mr. 
Ernest Rhys to exhibit himself somewhere else. 

Yeats was bitten with Craig’s theories about lighting 
and scenery, and a large sum of money for so poor a theatre 
as the Abbey, was spent on some of Craig’s “screens” for use 
in plays like Deirdre. They were never used for anything 
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else. When I went to Dublin to manage the Abbey, I was 
very anxious that we should employ a competent scene- 
builder to make some good “sets” for us, but Yeats said that 
scenery was of no consequence: the dirty hovel which we 
always employed to represent an Irish cottage or farm house 
would do well enough. I thought there was some oddness 
in this opinion when I remembered that the theatre had 
been almost bankrupted in order to purchase “screens” from 
Craig for occasional performances of Yeats’s one-act plays. 
He would spend hours in rehearsing the lighting of a scene 
for his play: this “lime” was too strong and that “lime” was 
too weak or there was too much colour or there was not 
enough or the mingling of colours was not sufficiently deli- 
cate. One day, when he had worn out the patience of 
every one in the theatre, with his fussing over the lighting 
of the scene, he suddenly called out to the stage-manager, 
“That’s it! That’s it! You've got it right now!” “Ah, sure 
the damned thing’s on fire,” the stage-manager answered. 


VI 


I have written already that Yeats is not happy with an 
individual: he must have an audience; and I remember now 
something that he said to me which supports my belief. We 
had been talking about Synge and his habit of listening at 
key-holes and cracks in the floor in order to hear scraps of 
conversation that he might put into his plays. I said I had 
been told that Synge, though excessively shy and silent in 
company, was a very companionable person with an individ- 
ual. He was an excellent comrade on a country road, 
talking easily and naturally, and had the gift of friendliness 
with plain and simple people. Laborers and countrymen 
would talk to him as easily as they talked to one another, 
and would confide in him. I wondered whether there were 
as many entertaining tales to be heard from working-people 
in England as were to be heard from working-people in 
Ireland. Yeats thought that perhaps there were. He told 
me that the woman who cooked his meals and cleaned his 
rooms had begun to tell some story of a love affair to him, 
but that he had been too diffident to encourage her to go on 
with it. He thought that if he had talked to her more than 
he had, she would have told him many stories of her youth 
in the country; but all his talk to her had been of food and 
household things. He is not a man in whom poor men and 
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women confide. His —, to them is magnificent, but it 
overawes them and makes them as uneasy in one way as it 
pleases them in another. He is an excellent entertainer in a 
crowded room, but he is a poor companion on a road. He 
can talk well to a company of educated men and women, but 
he is tongue-tied in the presence of those who have little 


learning. 
Vil 


When I survey my acquaintance with Yeats, | find 
strangely diverse thoughts rising in my mind. I am drawn 
to him and repelled by him. He stimulates me and depresses 
me. I am moved by the beauty of his work and distracted 
by its vagueness. I find in his writing and in his speech, 
great spiritual loveliness but curiously little humanity, and 
| have often wondered why it is that while Irishmen, even 
such as I am, are deeply moved by his little play, Kathleen 
ni Houlihan, men of other countries . . . not only 
Englishmen . . . are left unmoved by it, unable, without 
a note in the programme, to understand it. I have seen this 
play performed very many times. I never missed seeing 
it, when it was done at the Abbey during the time that I was 
manager there. It moved me as much when | last saw it as 
it did when I first saw it; and I do not doubt that if I live 
to be an old man, it will move me as much in my old age as 
it has moved me in my youth. But it does not move men of 
other races. That is a singular thing. It denotes, I suppose, 
that while there is much that is national in Yeats’s work, 
there is little that is universal. 

One rises from his work, as one comes from his company, 
with a — of chilled respect that may settle into disap- 
pointment. It is as if one had been taken into a richly- 
decorated drawing-room when cne had hoped to be taken 
into a green field. I have read Blake’s poems and then I 
have read Yeats’s poems and sought to see the resemblance 
that I am told is between them; but have not found it. 
Blake wrote about things that he felt, but Yeats writes about 
things that he thinks; and thought changes and perishes, 
but feeling is permanent and unchangeable; thought sep- 
arates and divides men, but feeling brings them together; 
and it may be that Yeats’s aloofness from men is due to the 
fact that he thinks too much and feels too little. 


ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


THE WING OF DEATH—III 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


PAX IN BELLO 


November 11th. ° American Hospital of Paris. 

STILLNESS. Intense stillness. Try as I will to throw it 
off, it muffles my bed like a heavy blanket. Or like one of 
those mosquito bars that smother you in Italian hotel bed- 
rooms. I lie underneath, on my back. Always on my back. 
Immovable and straight. Holding my ears rigidly clear 
of the pillows—listening. No sound. No faintest echo of 
this glowing gala night. Only stillness, soft, spongy, cling- 
ing. Stifling me in its pale web. 

The garden, all I can see of it by turning my head very 
, ed to the right—I must not stir by a hair’s breadth that 

istant part of my bed where my aching feet abide—is full 
of white moon light. The black trees that frame the clus- 
tered tents are spattered and silvered with it. Hoary old 
trees. Safe Red Cross tents, with eyes of yellow light that 
twinkle boldly to the lady who floats aloft. Two months 
ago the moon gathered bombers as an arc-lamp gathers 
moths. A thing of dread. And now how large, and round, 
and clear she sails. And what soft security she floods upon 
our garden. This is the fifteen hundred and sixty-first day 
of the war. After fifteen hundred and sixty-one days the 
women of the world may go to bed with quiet hearts. 

My heart isn’t quiet. It is pounding and throbbing 
under the bedclothes like one of those air-plane motors that 
are always Tost the air of Neuilly when I most long 
for peace. I wish I could hear an air-plane now. It is 


desperately still. If the doughboy who twangs the 
wretched banjo that daily ~~ through my pain were only 


marooned in the garden. I would give any three soldiers 
five francs each to start a row. . . . Not a sound. 
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Every patient who can hitch himself along on crutches has 
got into Paris somehow. Armistice night. The culmina- 
tion of the most terrible four years in the history of the 
world. The only wounded left, out there in the tents, are 
like me, tied to a bed. Too ill to do anything but listen. 
Listen and strain for a celebration we can’t hear—and per- 
haps can’t feel. Our war isn’t over,—as the femme de 
ménage put it this morning. 

Strange somebody isn’t travelling over the Neuilly bou- 
levards. ‘There should be at least one belated taxi with a 
horn, carrying a smart French colonel just arrived from 
the front towards Paris. At least one cab, drawn by a tired 
horse, pounding back with a family of petits bourgeois who 
kept early hours because of the gosses. . . . Utter si- 
lence. All day the hospital walls have trembled with the 
reverberation of great trucks from the munition factories 
along the Seine. Trucks carrying the French work-people 


to Paris. Through the double door of my room, which 
usually deadens hospital movements, I have caught a mur- 
mur of suppressed excitement. Nurses’ voices raised above 
the usual careful level. White shoes pattering at the 
double quick. The surgeon, urging the young ladies, in 


his warm Southern manner, to hurry along and féter la 
victoire. When he came to do my dressing he was very 
impatient to be gone himself. (His face looked worn 
above his white gown. He isn’t altogether glad the war is 
over, I surmise. More surgeon than humanitarian. And 
not very keen to leave his bone grafts at “ Number One” 
and his Paris nights for private practise in a sleepy, stolid 
Southern city.) Hours since I’ve heard the least twitter in 
the corridor. As deserted as the garden and the street. If 
I thought it would make a sharp, strident sound I would 
lift my left hand and squeeze the bell that is pinned to the 
bed near my left ear. But it only lights a small, red, silent 
electric flame, they tell me. What's the use? 

Dr. M. promised me a bottle of champagne to drink to 
victory. It didn’t come. Miss O., my Red Cross nurse, 
was more disappointed than I. She “had never tasted 
champagne,” and glowed at the wicked prospect. Rather 
dismally, at last, she tucked in the extra pillows, my only 
substitute for a change of position through the night, and 
wondered whether the trams had stopped running. She, 
too, wanted to get away from wounds and pain. To see 
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and touch this Paris gaiety of which she had heard so much 
in North Dakota, oa scarcely dared open her eyes to when 
she arrived. Poor boulevard sights. No, I couldn’t have 
drunk to victory with someone who did not know what 
Paris was like last June, when the Germans were only forty 
miles away. And champagne is a mild stimulant by com- 
parison with this pain of mine. A black, misty mounting 
flood which sweeps me off, tosses me back and forth like a 
cork on its tide. 

The tossing and swirling do not muddle my head. 
Somehow they clarify. Never did my senses feel so acute. 
If one of the wounded men should get up and dress (elud- 
ing his night-nurse) and drag himself over to the iron fence 
that shuts in our garden, and whisper to a little French girl 
through the bars I should surely hear her answering: “I 
loove you.” Yes. But there isn’t even a lover’s whisper in 
the clear, crisp, empty air that comes through the window. 
The little French girls have forgotten the wounded dough- 
boys. They are in the “centre,” dancing around laugh- 
ing, drunken, vociferous, rich American officers—general’s 
aides and quartermaster captains—on the once more lighted 
boulevards. 

What pictures swim before me. If I can’t hear I can 
at least see. 

Rainy French ports. Mellow old French cities. Bar- 
ren French villages—all full of olive-drab, brown-faced 
Americans, celebrating the Armistice. Dazed they must 
feel tonight in the mud of our camps, the manufactured 
cheer of our canteens, the high efficiency of our railway 
centres. Just so much stage scenery now. But the hos- 
pitals are not . scenery. Base 15. Savenay. Evacua- 
tion Hospital Number One—bitter reality. I see a 
wounded soldier with hollow Lincoln eyes, and a lantern 
jaw. He has a hole in his abdomen. He is crying for 
water. . . . What is it like at Mont-Notre-Dame 


to-night? 

The petit chasseur breaks in on my visions: it is only 
at this evening hour, when my nurse is gone that he dare 
thrust his clipped, Boutet de Monvel head, with its im- 
pishly demure round face, inside my door. A big envelope 
with the Embassy stamp. Out of it this huge proclama- 
tion, which was placarded over all the walls of Paris this 
morning: 
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“ REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
CONSEIL MUNICIPAL DE PARIS 
HABITANTS de PARIS 

C’est la Victoire, la Victoire triumphale; sur tous les 
fronts l’ennemi vaincu a déposé les armes, le sang va cesser 
de couler. 

Que Paris sorte de la fiere reserve qui lui a valu I’ admi- 
ration du monde. 

Let us give full course to our joy and our enthusiasm, 
and force back our tears. 

To bear witness of our infinite gratitude to our great 
Soldiers and their unconquerable leaders let us decorate all 
re houses with the French colors and those of our dear 

ies. 

Our dead may sleep in peace: the sublime sacrifice that 
they have made of their lives to the future of the race, and 
the safety of the Patrie will not be sterile. 

For them, as for us, “ the day of glory has come.” 

LONG LIVE THE REPUBLIC! 

LONG LIVE IMMORTAL FRANCE!” 


- it Pink, the thoughtful sender, has appended a 


‘Long live immortal France.’ But don’t regret your remoteness 
from the ‘ day of glory.’ Paris is not nearly as grand as during those 
epic days and nights of endurance just before Chateau-Thierry. I 
cannot see the end of the greatest war in the history of the world, and 
the greatest ordeal that France ever withstood, in the light of a foot- 
ball rally. I should like to talk to César Franck tonight and hear him 
play stately, towering symphonies. Or to stand on the height, with 
Sainte Genevieve, very late, after the turmoil has subsided. Looking 
down, under a chill, unemotional, watchful moon, over Paris, city of 
cities, asleep. 

All very well for Pink to talk in this magnificent vein. 
He is there, in the midst of the turmoil. If he really hates 
it so much, why did he not come out instead of sending a 
messenger? This is the first day since I reached the hos- 

ital, more than three weeks ago, that I have had no vis- 
itors. Natural. But depressing to be alone and detached 
on a day of collective emotion. . . . Pink is right, all 
the same, about the grandeur of the days of trial. They 
come back to me, concrete in memory as my recent days in 
the French Evacuation hospital. 
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The Portuguese night-nurse is bending over me with her 
shy smile. Thank heaven for a hypodermic. This effort 
to reconstruct the past keeps my heart going too fast. My 
American friends—will not Sainte Geneviéve include them 
in her protective meditation tonight, up there on the blue 
height of Montmartre? Americans who have become bone 
of the bone of Europe, through sharing so intimately in her 
agony. Men and women both, they have a stake here now. 
Few of them will be able to go back to their old lives on the 
old terms. 

Queer. I can’t remember their names. I can’t see their 
faces. A food expert—and an aviator—and a Y. M. C. A. 
girl—and a nurse—and an intelligence officer. I am float- 
ing _ into a region where only symbols exist. Misty and 

ark. 

Sounds. I hear something at last. A horn. A taxi 
horn. And louder, vaguer, denser echoes—like the roar of 
New York. The celebration is reaching Neuilly. No. It 
must be the universe, roaring in my ears. A universe freed 
from the bonds of war. Whirling madly in the dark. But 
there was the moon, distilling peace and security in our gar- 


den. Stiffly I turn my head. She is gone. In the garden, 
too, only the whirling dark. 7 


November 12th. 

A wonderful sunny morning. Miss O. wears a white 
uniform by way of celebration,—instead of the ugly grey 
one the Red Cross invented for its foreign service—and 
fresh, and pink, and happy it makes her look. (There 
must have been a letter from North Dakota last night.) 
She opens the French window wide upon the garden while 
I eat my breakfast, and lets “St. Martin’s summer” in. 
= outside a very — tableau: some of the wounded 

ys stole a captured trench-mortar from the Place de la 
Concorde and dragged it all the way to “ Nooly” in the 
small hours. Now they are painting it, with a grandly pos- 
sessive air, while French and American flags are collected 
for a procession. 

Morning is the easiest and most normal time in a hos- 
pital bed. Because the busiest. The number of common- 
place duties to be got through gives an illusion of useful 
living. Everything is an event: having one’s temperature 
taken, having one’s wounds irrigated; sponge-bath, fresh 
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linen (luxuries I fully appreciate after the French tent) 
two minutes with Miss G., the assistant head nurse, whose 
skin is always creamy, whose blue eyes are always jolly, 
however early she makes her rounds. Even the femme de 
ménage is an event. 

When the whistles and bells began to announce the sign- 
ing, at eleven o'clock yesterday morning, the femme de 
ménage was on her knees scrubbing my floor. Sharply she 
lifted her broad, brown, peasant face. Pushed back her 
straggling gray hair with two dripping red hands. Then 
leaned her great bare arms on the rim of her pail. Rested 
there, looking towards my pillow, an expression of slow 
and poignant beatitude spreading over her seamed cheeks, 
till even the deep-set corners of her eyes and lips were 
trembling with it. 

“ Crest la paix Madame . . . mon gargon 
sauvé.” 

Two tears rolled down into the pail. 

“Crest la joie. Depuis si longtemps qu’on a été 

It is so long that we have been closed. Yes. . . . 
Suddenly our hearts are wide open. Full of something 
bright to incandescence—the flame of all the lives that will 
no longer be snuffed out. Mont-Notre-Dame. . . . 
Sid. . . . Lang. . . . It must be that those boys 


are safe. It must be. 


Still the robust old woman leaned her arms and her 
heavy breast against the pail, looking at the American 
propped on her pillows. 

“ But the war isn’t ended for Madame. Nor for all 
those poor soldiers who, like Madame, were wounded 
cnaavll the last. (They won’t get the same care that the 
others did. In the tramways already people don’t get up 
to give the mutilés their seats.) Nor for me, the war isn’t 
over. No. . . . I lost my other son at the Chemin des 
Dames. The twin of this one. Cleverer, he was. And the 
cost of living going up. Hm. .. . out. : 
out. . . . C'est comme ¢a, leur maudite guerre.” 

The last phrase rolled up from the voluminous depths 
of her skirts in the rich, lusty voice that adds Voltairien 
commentary to her morning’s scrubbings. She had found 
her normal self again. And her normal quarrel with 
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society. Leur maudite guerre. “ Theirs,” not “ ours.” 
Theirs, the Government, the bourgeois, the rich. We fought 
it, her tone implied, because we must, and because indeed 
we couldn’t have the Boches marching in. But we are real- 
ists. We demand now, why you, you the rich and power- 
ful and intelligent did not find some less disastrous method 
of saving us and yourselves? 

Against me Madame Mangin (no relation of the gen- 
eral, she wishes me to know) bears no grudge. I have suf- 
fered. And Miss O. and I do not treat her just as an 
obstruction to the floor. 

“Mademoiselle is good,” she says to me every day of 
my nurse, and would teach her French in return for this 
human decency, if Miss O. were not too shy to venture a 
word. Madame Mangin is Miss O.’s first experience of 
class distinction and class degradation. On her self-respect- 
ing North Dakota farm to scrub was part of the day’s 
work. She is profoundly shocked by the subjection of this 
generic French army in patched blue gingham, which 
steals into the hospital at 7 a. m. and glides over every inch 
of the floor space on meek knees before noon—pushing its 
pails out of the way of the scornful white shoes of the 
nurses, and the cursing military boots of the medical staff. 

Madame Mangin is very conversational this morning. 
Recounts how she and her daughter—an old maid, more’s 
the pity—celebrated the Armistice with cousins near the 
Bastille. Whispers that the Monsieur in the next room is 
“more rich than poor. He has a rug. And an open fire!” 
Laments that butter is getting scarce. Fears that her son 
will have difficulty in finding a job. Her son has, never- 
theless, had advantages. For lack of them she has had to 
do hard manual work all her life. An orphan, she was. 
Brought up on a farm by public charity. Placed in serv- 
ice. Married to a day laborer, who became paralyzed and 
was fifteen years in dying. A year after his death her two 
sons are taken by the army. One returns. — 

“ What does Victory mean to me, Madame?” 

“ Monsieur and Madame André Spire,” announces 
Miss O. The femme de ménage reverts to type, slops her 
way humbly out of the door, as the visitors come in. They 
are delighted with the childish tableau of the doughboys 
and their trench-mortar. Madame has brought fruit and 
jelly for the invalid. And it is characteristic of the poet’s 
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sympathetic kindness to be the first—before any American 
friend, as it happens—to cheer me with a description of 
Armistice Day. His gray-gold pointed beard is pulled out 
in handfuls in the process. His blue eyes are like a sum- 
mer river, reflecting one delicious image after another. 
This complicated writer of nearly fifty, loves to brush 
elbows with his humblest fellows, to smell their dirt and 
sweat, savour their racy jokes. “ Je suis trés trés populaire, 
vous savez, trés democrate, very much of the people.” And 
yesterday! All his disillusions about the war were 
swamped by the great wave of joy that overwhelmed the 
Paris streets. 

What a sense he gave me of the beloved city suddenly 
translated from its drab war-sadness; suddenly all brilliant 
flags, white armistice streamers, embracing people, varie- 
gated soldiers and  processions—especially processions 
which formed in one kaleidoscopic pattern, dissolved, 
formed in another pattern. From every grey street and 
square, they emerged, spontaneously generated: French 
school boys in long singing columns, dragging enormous 
guns after them. American and British soldiers in huge 
motor trucks, workmen in blouses, employees of the “ Sa- 
maritaine” or the “ Bon Marché,” with banners; house- 
wives, refugee children in uniform guarded by Sisters of 
Charity. Spire used an expression similar to Madame 
Mangin’s—something about a closed vessel suddenly 
opened to sun and air and happiness. Absolutely natural 
and right, he thinks, the demonstration, and adequate 
because it gushed up from the tired and sad old town like 
a fountain of new life. 

His great interest, after processions, was in individuals. 
He and Madame Spire, who was sustaining his enthusiasm, 
like the good French wife she is, kept interrupting each 
other to describe this or that person: 

“ Do you remember the old 

“Who had certainly never emerged from her lodge 
since 1870 as she wrote, mademoiselle, exactly the clothes 
of the period. . . .” 

“ She was leading a group of school children—that was 
the queer part—hobbling ahead of them, beating her 
crooked old arms to make them sing La Marseillaise: 
‘ Allez, chantez la République!’ ” 

“ And the washerwoman, with a basket on her arm, who 
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said to André on a street corner: ‘ Everybody is happy—Il, 
too, am happy for the patrie. Yet I remain all alone.’ ” 

“And the one-legged mutilé who stumped ahead of 
three or four rows of wheeled chairs pushed by Red Cross 
nurses calling: ‘ Make way for the embusqués’!” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. And they were singing, those 
poor fellows, in chorus: 

“ Mourir pour la patrie,” 
“ C’est le sort le plus beau.” 

“The crowd was absolutely silent as they passed. Sud- 
denly a woman in black rushed forward holding out both 
arms—but before she reached the first mutilé, she stopped 
with a gesture I shall never forget and took off her hat. 
Then, holding it clasped to her breast, she walked down 
the line kissing each man on both cheeks.” 

“ Beautiful, ” said the poet, wiping his eyes. 


Later: A string of callers. As I lie here alone I wait 
impatiently for their coming. But as soon as my grey room 
and my quiet are invaded I long to be again remote. Re- 
mote and immobile on my high bed. Not obliged to move 
even a muscle—or a lip. Like a mediaeval lady carved on 
a stone tomb. Such a lady—with her hair in two braids 
over her ears—must have fretted when she heard the 
French Revolution raging outside her dusky cathedral 
nave. Yet when the stained glass was shattered, and voices 
poured in on rifts of light she, too, would have cringed. 


For instance: at the sound of the peace bells the Amer- 
ican Red Cross thronged to the Place de la Concorde. 
There—while French mothers, how many thousands of 
them, were praying—it executed a snake-dance, under the 
leadership of some of its most famous “majors.” This was re- 
ported by Mary, with no arriére-pensée as to the suitability 
of serpentining, as she removed laundry and jam for my 
comfort from her flowered bag. I don’t know what I should 


do without this gently cheerful little visitor who came, as © 


usual, in her lunch-hour, with her blue veil and cape over 
her aid’s uniform. Then hurried back to her ward: heavy 
convoys of American wounded have been arriving since 
last night at the Ambulance. Terrible, inconceivable as 
it seems, one of our divisions in the Argonne attacked yes- 
terday morning. 


419 
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The psychology of these gentle, passionate, well-bred 
brown-haired American spinsters who, after two or three 
years of nursing—nursing gas and wounds, in hospitals 
sometimes bombed and shelled—yet take pleasure in the 
street celebration, amazes me. Elizabeth, my second vis- 
itor of the species, was glorying besides in the harshness of 
the Armistice terms. It is odd, as I think it over,—she, 
who nursed largely in Belgium, is the only hater—not 
excepting the French pupil nurses—I have seen. The 
only person feeling intensely about Germany’s humiliation 
as the reverse of our triumph. Spire’s joy in the streets was 
not that: it was joy in the world’s—especially the French 
common people’s—liberation. 

Pink, who appeared next with V. K. had felt 
no joy at all, but was bent on amusing. As by the story of 
the French soldier who was tearing along so full of 
enthusiasm that he inadvertently collided with a horse. 
And, nothing daunted, clasped the animal fervently, shout- 
ing: “ Vivent les chevaux.’ 

I suppose I laughed now and then. Though what I 
was chiefly aware of was the niceness of these two busy 
Hooverites journeying out here to provide eyes for the 
blessée. Pink looking distracted—the Food Administra- 
tion plus the C. R. B. drive him hard. Pale, too. When 
I first knew him, last year, in the Red Cross, he lived up 
to his college nickname. And had a childlike and disarm- 
ing smile. The bureaucrats of French food are doing their 
best to make him look like a worried old man. As for 
V. K.—who also belongs to the Napoleon-race, for stature, 
and is surely something of a genius—he, too, is also flog- 
ging his energies with his nerves. 

ell—interesting to note that every nation reports its 
own people—the Americans made the town hot. Seized 
taxi-cabs, put abri signs on them, piled inside and on the 
roof, and drove down the boulevards blowing horns and 
shooting off revolvers, to the amazement, if not the disgust, 
of the natives. Took complete possession of the Café de 
Paris, threw out first the waiters, then the gendarmes, rifled 
the cave, kept on the lights and guzzled till 2 a.m. Pink 
had an encounter with one drunken captain who asked him 
to buy for him (as he “ didn’t speak the d—— frog-lan- 
guage”) an American flag from a passing taxi-driver. 
The French chauffeur refused to sell. e captain offered 
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fifty francs. No, not at any price. ‘The captain insisted, 
with fury that an “ American officer” must naturally have 
a prior right to “ his own flag.” And when Pink said he 
certainly couldn't buy this one, roared out: “I believe 
you’re nothing but a d—-— frog yourself”! 

Of course our compatriots went in strong for midi- 
nettes. Pink said one of his finest impressions was in a side- 
street off the Boulevard des Capucines, where a triumphant 
voice issued from the dark: “| got a girl, "Erb, come on!” 
And a friend of his achieved success by addressing every 
good-looking lady in best American-French: “ Mademot- 
selle, la guerre n’est pas encore finie.” “ Comment, pas 
encore finie?” “ Non, il faut donner un dernier coup ”— 
whereupon an embrace! 

The celebration, they explained, was very limited in 
area, limited almost to the boulevards. To drive down the 
Champs Elysées and the Rue de Rivoli was to feel on the 
outward fringe,—close enough to get the throb and thrill, 
yet apart. The centre of the thrill was the Place de l’Op- 
éra which, viewed from a tall building nearby “ was like 
a great swarm of far-off people engaged in some gigantic 
demonstration ” which attained dignity and even mystic 
grandeur in the blue afternoon mist. 

V. K. reports that his wife has started for Lille and Bel- 
_. (That stabs. To think that I might have been with 

er.) He is off to Poland. Will this professor of biology ever 
go back to his laboratory? Far afield he has wandered. 
And Pink—who hopes Hoover will soon liberate him from 
Paris for something more adventurous—what is to become 
of him? If he had not gone to Belgium from his college 
sociology he might take his place as a “ young Radical ” in 
the office of some New York journal. But now—how can 
he use his thoroughly aroused will-to-power, and his first- 
hand knowledge of the inner springs and devious routes of 
European economics? 


All the visitors gone, at last. Queer to call up the reflec- . 
tion of the Armistice celebration in their varying tempera- 
ments, as the grey dusk thickens, and the black fog of my 
pain. Take Pink’s reaction. He hated the festivities. They 
offended his artistic sense. Tarnished the greatness of the 
hour. Only perfect silence could have satisfied him. But, 
humanly speaking, he thought it entirely decent for the 
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A. E. F. to yell and get drunk, and indulge its appetites. 
While Major E., of the American Red Cross, suf- 
fered the most intense shame to see American officers chin- 
ning themselves on the gold chandeliers of the Café de 
Paris, swilling champagne, running so much more amuck 
than the other Allied officers “ who had suffered so much 
more in the war.” Major E. saw I was sailing into a 
dusky region. Set down his big basket of hot-house fruit 
with quiet sympathy. If not so aroused would have liked to 
tell me pretty stories—one about a sailor boy in the Rue de 
la Paix who fell out of his procession and “ shinnied ” up a 
fluted column to Paquin’s balcony, to get a kiss in return for 
a rose. Midinettes? There this very unmilitary major 
faltered, almost blushed. New experience in his sober life 
to kiss his way out of a circle of laughing, painted girls. 
“ Garden of Eden conditions, ” he apologised—“ not at all 
what it would seem at home. on 


The pain. It hurls me out into feverish space with a 
queer sense of home-coming. I seem to belong in this vague 
sphere. Subconsciously I wait for it, long for it. That is 
why I am so impatient when I have to fix my attention on 
daylight commonplaces. Why I find it so difficult to talk— 
and listen. In this dimmer region is truth, glimmering. 
Always eluding me. But glimmering ahead. 

Tonight I see faces. Sid’s face. Long and thin and 
black under the eyes—as it gets when he is thinking instead 
of flying. He believes the great crisis of his life is behind 
him. Believes he has drawn a blank. Is amazed to con- 
template the fact of mere existence. Poor boy. I wish he 
would send me a telegram. But he won’t. An intuition 
will be all I have to go on till some day he saunters in. 

Ernest: he will have been drinking to victory in some 
tapestry-hung salon of the noblesse of Dijon. And when he 
gets back to his humble billet he will pause, as he begins 
to remove his huge military boots—wrinkling his nose char- 
acteristically—to wonder what he is to do, and what Kath- 
arine and Nancy are to do with the series of aesthetic and 
leisurely reactions on life, the taste for old wines and rare 
etchings, the love of the French humanities, the French 
tongue, and the French race that he has suddenly substituted 
for the hard drive of a law office in a rather barren middle- 


western city. 
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And L. Her delicate, dark face and great brown 
eyes—so much more lovely and tender than when | first 
knew her a year ago—are bending over her wounded pri- 
vates at Dr. B.’s. Convoy after convoy pouring in. . 
(When will she come to see me?) She has discovered her 
heart and her energy for the first time, in nursing. Can she 
go back to a conventional New York life? 

Gertrude: in a Y. M. C. A. hut crammed to the roof 
with the First Division, making a tremendous speech about 
peace. Eager listening soldiers who drink up her vitality 
and her unselfish ardor. The sort of understanding of 
variously average American men that she has acquired— 
what will she do with it now? And how will she do with- 
out their enormous reliance upon her, their need of her 
ultimate power of giving? 

What is to become of all of us? We might have been 
in a closed sack for four years. A giant hand has unloosed 
the string that binds it. Tossed us free into space where 
we sprawl, and kick and choke, because we have so much 
air to breathe. Surprised, aghast. Michelangelo should 
be here to paint us in these catastrophic attitudes. 


ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


| 
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Tue Prace or ScIENCE IN MOoperRN CIVILIZATION, and other 
Essays. By Thorstein Veblen. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

No other thinker, perhaps, has succeeded in being so consistently 
impersonal as Mr. Veblen; and this quality, so conspicuous in him, 
seems the more remarkable when one considers the kind of subjects 
with which he deals, especially in his latest set of essays. He is, to 
be sure, a scientist, and scientists are currently supposed to be as 
impersonal as it is possible for human beings to be; but the imperson- 
ality of Mr. Veblen is greater than the impersonality of the scientists. 
As compared with his copious frankness, his liveliness of apprecia- 
tion of human problems and human motives, and his arid reserve as 
to human values, the detachment of the average scientist seems little 
more than a kind of professional pose. Not for Mr. Veblen so stale 
a theme as the anthropomorphism of religion! Rather, he will show 
the lingering animism in science, the quasi-theological assumptions of 
political economy, the connection of Karl Marx with the Romantic 
Philosophers. And when he has done all this he will simply remark 
that there is no means of determining whether these things are in 
themselves good or bad. ; 

In the sense of being idly destructive, Mr. Veblen is, of course, 
no mere iconoclast: he is not out to abolish or even to bring into 
disrepute any of the systems that he criticises. But he is a great 
smasher of idols—idols of the cave, idols of the tribe, idols of the 
market place. It is at the pretensions of various systems of thought— 
pretensions to superior value of some kind, to being “ indefeasably 
right and good ”—that his criticism is really directed. Of modern 
thinkers, he alone, examines even science in a perfectly dry light; and 
this he is able to do by shedding upon it a light dryer than its own. 

Ostensibly the author in his essay upon the place of science—the 
first of a series of more or less related discourses contained in his 
latest book—is concerned in explaining the dominance of scientific 
thought in the modern world and the restiveness of the modern man 
under this dominance. He arrives at the conclusion that the peculiar 
reverence for the scientific mode of thinking is largely the outgrowth 
of a mental attitude produced by respect for machine technology, 
as mediaeval Christianity got part of its strength from the general 
respect felt for monarchial institutions, and later Puritanism perhaps 
reflects the ethics of the market place. He reaches the further con- 
clusion that since the scientific discipline has been of relatively short 
duration, while the period of savagery has been indefinitely long, it 
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is only natural that mankind should find the process of adjustment 
to the scientific point of view somewhat painful. 

These are the formal results. The most interesting remarks, how- 
ever, both for the scientist and for the layman, are found by the way. 
For the scientist, there is the criticism that nearly all science retains 
in its talk of causation relics of a primitive animism; for the common 
reader there is the somewhat refreshing suggestion that scientific 
standards may not be in all respects final. ‘* While the scientist’s spirit 
and achievements stir an unqualified admiration in modern men, and 
while his discoveries carry conviction as nothing else does, it does not 
follow that the manner of man which this quest of knowledge produces 
or requires comes near answering to the current ideal of manhood, 
or that his conclusions are felt to be as good and beautiful as they are 
true. The ideal man, and the ideal of human life, even in the appre- 
hension of those who most rejoice in the advance of science, is neither 
the finikin skeptic in the laboratory nor the animated slide rule.” 
Moreover, “there is room for much more than a vague doubt that 
this cult of science is not altogether a wholesome growth—that the 
unmitigated quest of knowledge of this matter-of-fact kind, makes 
for race deterioration and discomfort on the whole, both in its im- 
mediate effects upon the spiritual life of mankind, and in the material 
consequences that follow from a great advance in matter-of-fact knowl- 
edge.” Surely there is something inspiring in this assertion from a 
philosophical, though not a religious, point of view, that man may 
possibly be greater than his science. 

The greater number of the essays contained in this volume deal 
with political economy, and by the same token they have less signif- 
icance for the common reader than have Mr. Veblen’s disquisitions 
on less conventionalized subjects. For one thing, Mr. Veblen has 
rather less of what is new to offer in this field; or better, perhaps, it 
requires a trained economist to discern and value the novelty. Others, 
before the author, have detected and pointed out, though not with 
equal thoroughness, the fact that even modern schools have tended to 
make political economy not so much a science as a sort of compensa- 
tory philosophy—a code embodying the common sense conception 
of what ought to be and of what therefore always will be in the 
absence of “ disturbing causes.” It is scarcely news that even the 
celebrated “historical school” did not succeed in making political 
economy truly scientific. For another factor, one may mention that 
to the average reader, questions concerning the relation of Karl 
Marx to Hegel on the one hand and to Darwin on the other, seem 
comparatively academic. The essays on the Blond Race and upon 
Aryan Culture are, of course, purely scientific. 


There is, too, in these later essays, less concerned as they are with. 


human life as a whole, a certain falling off in the stimulating effect of 
Mr. Veblen’s style. When the author speaks the language of protest, 
he manages, while maintaining a strictly correct philosophical and 
scientific attitude to be as enlivening as the late Elbert Hubbard. 
Economic discussion, however, notoriously tends to be prolix and 
parenthetical, and even Veblen does not wholly escape the tendency. 
Perhaps it was a certain tedium which made him write a sentence 
so egregious as the following: “If we are getting restless under the 
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taxonomy of a monocotyledonous wage doctrine and a cryptogamic 
theory of interest, with involute, loculicidal, tomentous, and monili- 
form variants, what is the cytoplasm, centrosome, or karyokinetic 
process to which we may turn, and in which we may find surcease 
trom the metaphysics of normality and controlling principles?” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Veblen is secure from parody! But this momentary out- 
break is not a fair sample of his style. Nor is it due to pedantry: 
one would call it rather a flash of Teufelsdrockhian affectation. One 
would rather quote as an instance of what may be expected of Mr. 
Veblen now and then, a shrewd piece of literary criticism contained 
in his essay on Science: “ Even the romancers who ostensibly re- 
hearse the phenomena of chivalry, unavoidably make their knights and 
ladies speak the language and the sentiments of the slums of that 
time, tempered with certain schematised modern reflections and specu- 
lations. The gallantries, the genteel inanities and devout imbecilities 
of medieval high-life would be insufferable even to the meanest and 
most romantic modern intelligence.” 

One cannot help wondering whether Mr. Veblen himself knows 
what an excellent literary quality his writings have, and what a boon 
to the jaded reader is the absence in his work of certain conventional 
literary virtues—solemnity, geniality, sonority, and the like. Since 
he writes in large part for technical journals, it is probable that many 
readers who would find him a kindred spirit have never made his 
acquaintance. Technical, to some extent, many of his writings of 
course are, and none of them are offered as “ popular science.” But 
even when he is most technical, his obiter dicta are often of more 
interest than another man’s whole theory, and there is always a chance 
that any book of Veblen’s may prove to be a wonderful “ find” for 
some particular reader of the kind classed as “ average.” 


Irtsuh Impressions. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: John 
Lane Company. 


Mr. Chesterton is hardly at his best in this book—not because the 
brilliancy of his style or the acuteness of his thought has suffered any 
diminution, but rather because the subject does not really suit his man- 
ner of exposition. In the first place, a traveller’s impressions are usually 
rather futile; in the second place, impressions about a situation—a 
problem—are apt to seem peculiarly unsatisfactory; and in the third 
place, special conditions do not lend themselves to paradox. 

There are some exceedingly fine impressions in this volume—after 
the fashion of impressions. These are not so much visual impressions 
—of the sort that Mr. Chesterton does as well as any one else when 
he really tries—as anecdotes, points of view, flashes of intuition. The 
trouble is that the view conveyed in this way rather confirms the reader 
in the conventional view that Ireland is a place of mysteries, contradic- 
tions, humors and tragedies, which the ordinary man of another race 
might as well give up trying to understand. Yes, even the lucid and 
sympathetic Mr. Chesterton seems, obviously against his will, to give 
color to this more or less absurd and unscientific notion. This is the 
vice of impressions generally. To it we owe the myth, as Mr. Zangwill 
calls it, of “ Rosy Russia”; to it we owe our lively, our appreciative, 
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our very much worth while, but inexact conception of Scotch character 
and society. Literary interpretation has large uses; it may be of more 
value than a scientific survey; but neither Science (statistics, for ex- 
ample), nor literary interpretation can appreciably advance understand- 
ing of the Irish problem: what is needed is a philosophy. 

This Mr. Chesterton feels, and he has striven hard to make his own 

hilosophy adequate for the need. Thus he escapes the imputation of 
ore superficial. As a matter of fact, in none of his writings is Mr. 
Chesterton superficial. On the contrary, he is profound, in the sense 
that he draws his most complex conclusions from a few premises so 
simple that they are insufficiently noticed by most people. The defect 
in Mr. Chesterton’s consideration of the Irish problem is not that he is 
superficial, but that he is in a certain sense too profound. He sees cer- 
tain simple, but profound, truths so clearly and so exclusively that he 
ignores other truths that — ssibly be as deeply rooted, and pays too 
little attention to superficial facts lying outside the categories that he 
thinks in. 

In plain terms, Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy, wholesome and stimu- 
lating as it is, in so many connections, does not here seem to be suffi- 
cient. Every one knows, for example, that the Irish are, for better or 
worse (and there is a good deal to be said on the “ better” side of the 
proposition) somewhat clannish; that they are in a peculiar way at- 
tached to home and family and church. No one has ever said this in a 
more ingenious way than has Mr. Chesterton. But is our knowledge 
advanced in any material way by reading Mr. Chesterton’s wonderfully 
acute demonstration of the fact that a Christian or a family name means 
in Ireland something ever so much more important and more emotion- 
ally real than it can ever mean in England? It is a striking fact that a 
Belfast newspaper could admit into a leading article such a sentence 
as, “ There never was treason yet but a Campbell was at the bottom of 
it.” Mr. Chesterton enables us sympathetically to understand the 
animus which thus “ suddenly transforms the scene and covers the 
robes of one lawyer with the ten thousand tartans of a whole clan.” 
Yet he does not thereby much advance the theory of the case. In a way 
we knew all this before, though not so well; and there are perhaps 
better reasons for Home Rule. 

Similarly, Mr. Chesterton’s well-known attachment to individualism 
enables him to see with a clearness denied to many English thinkers the 
real depth of the Irish attachment to the homestead as property as well 
as home. “ In Ireland even the industrialism is not industrial. That is 
what I mean by saying that Irish labor is the exception that proves the 
rule. . . . The Irish agricultural laborers can become guildsmen 
because they would like to become peasants. They think of rich and 

r in the manner that is as old as the world; the manner of Ahab and 

aboth. It matters little in a peasant society whether Ahab takes the 
vineyard privately as Ahab or officially as King of Israel. It will 
matter as little in the long run, even in the other kind of society, 
whether Naboth has a wage to work in the vineyard, or a vote that is 
supposed in some way to affect the vineyard. What he desires to have 
is the vineyard.” This is the “ paradox of labor” in Ireland, and it is 
intended presumably to indicate the essential reposefulness of Irish 
agricultural life, if it is only properly let alone. It may, however, be 
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doubted, on the one hand whether the Irish are really so primitive as 
they are made to appear by Mr. Chesterton, and on the other hand 
whether primitive instincts are on the whole so valuable and trust- 
worthy as Mr. Chesterton makes them, according to his wont, appear. 

In point of fact, the author depicts the Irish as an essentially primi- 
tive people, a people preferring (as to some extent we all do) the modes 
of thought inculcated by ancient savagery to the discipline of modern 
science, a people who have shrewdly and successfully adapted them- 
selves to the exigencies of modern civilization, but who desire, who 
strongly and emotionally desire, to remain in many ways primitive. To 
Mr. Chesterton this seems not only a very natural desire, a perfectly 
justifiable aspiration, but an inherently good tendency. Those who en- 
tertain different theories of life, including some Irishmen, may have 
good grounds for differing with him. 

It may be that the author’s chief aim in writing this book was to 
sting certain English conservatives into a real consciousness of Irish 
feeling. If so, many faults may be forgiven him. One feels inclined to 
protest, nevertheless, at certain irrelevancies and humorous asides. Mr. 
Chesterton’s dragging in of his happy pun about “ the wearing of the 
greens” is about as little in keeping with his subject as anything in a 
book put together by a man of genius could well be. True, the joke was 
on England ; but there is a certain want of taste in doing anything, even 
indirectly, to increase the atmosphere of cheap comedy through which 
the “ most distressful country ” is too often viewed. 


Tue Narcotic Druc Prostem. By Ernest S. Bishop, M. D., 
F. A. C. P. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Occasionally, very occasionally, one finds a book upon a somewhat 
technical subject which is not merely readable and informative, but 
actually liberating. Such a book is Dr. Bishop’s discourse on the nar- 
cotic drug problem. If the author’s conclusions are as sound as there 
appears every reason to believe they are, they are of importance not 
only to the drug addict, not only to the man of medicine, not only to the 
legislator, but to every man and woman. 

Consider how fearfully some of the horrible things in life—poverty, 
prostitution, political corruption, weigh upon our spirits. Among all 
the evils that we scarcely dare to think of has not narcotic addiction 
seemed to be one of the worst? And ought we not to be immensely 
grateful to a man who gives us sound reason for thinking this gorgon 
evil not half so bad, in the moral sense, as we had supposed it to be. 
To rid us of the fears that are due to superstition and of the prejudices 
that are due to ignorance, is precisely the work of enlightenment, and 
so we may call Dr. Bishop’s book an enlightening work, always sup- 
posing it to be a true work, which there seems no reason for the lay- 
man to doubt. 

Briefly, Dr. Bishop’s thesis, well supported by facts, is that narcotic 
addiction is a disease. The mistake in the treatment of this condition 
has always been the failure to realize that there is a distinct addiction 
disease, quite separable from any habit or desire for unlawful pleasure, 
or from any weakness of will. The proper mode of treatment is first to 
cure the disease and then to break the habit. 
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The mechanism of narcotic tolerance as described by the author is 
highly interesting. The cardinal fact would seem to be that the disease 
is not due, directly, to the narcotic but to something very much of the 
nature of auto-intoxication. If you take away the narcotic injudiciously, 
on the theory that ty are dealing with a habit, you may kill or very 
seriously weaken the patient, by depriving him of the one medicine 
which is, for the time at least, a specific against addiction disease—a 
disease which has only a remote causal connection with his habit of 
taking a narcotic. On the other hand, if only the patient knows how to 
keep himself in “ narcotic balance,” to avoid over dosage, he may live 
for years without experiencing any very grave physical or mental dis- 
turbance. The fact is that the immediate cause of his disease is not the 
narcotic, but an anti-body manufactured in the system for the purpose 
of counteracting the narcotic. This anti-body, a strong poison, con- 
tinues to be produced in unduly large quantities after withdrawal of the 
drug has begun, and the patient suffers not from the discomfort of 
denied desire, but from poisoning simply. In many cases, if the patient 
persisted in refraining from the drug, he would die, in much the 
same way in which he would die of strychnine poisoning: no strength 
of will could keep him alive. 

The importance of this theory, from the medical point of view, is easy 
to see. A statement of Dr. Bishop’s regarding addiction as a factor in 
surgical cases will best serve to emphasize this importance. “ As a sur- 
geon once stated, ‘ These addicts have no resistance, and they go right 
out.’ Swayed by the old conception of addiction, this more than ordi- 
narily humane and generous-hearted man had not the slightest suspicion 
as to why the addicts that he had operated upon had displayed no re- 
sistance, and had tended to go right out. He had in his mind the then 
prevailing and practically unquestioned conception of the narcotic ad- 
dict, and he had not the slightest suspicion that a definite physical dis- 
ease whose mechanism should have received intelligent clinical handling 
and control was complicating the surgical cases of the addicts who went 
right out. He had based, as all of us once did, his opiate medication 
on his materia-medica conception of therapeutic dosage instead of on 
the demands of the addiction disease mechanism. It is rumored that 
more than one illustrious life, full of past accomplishment and potential 
future benefit to humanity and society, has ended in this way.’ 


No one, of course, should hastily assume from what has been said 
that Dr. Bishop — the use of narcotic drugs as in itself compara- 
tively harmless. He does not. No one, indeed, is more actively con- 
cerned in checking this menace to national health. Moreover, it is right 
strongly to emphasize the fact that Dr. Bishop does not consider users 
of other drugs (such as cocaine and chloral) as in the same class with 
narcotic addicts. The case of the former is unhappily worse, both 
morally and physically. The whole truth is not so bright as we might 
wish it to be; but when Dr. Bishop writes: “It is ignorance that has 
stamped the honest and innocent, worthy and intelligent, and often 
illustrious sufferer from narcotic addiction-disease with the attributes 
and characteristics of the inherently irresponsible, or otherwise in- 
capable of self-guidance and self-restraint,” does it not seem that he has 
thrown a ray of sunlight upon the darkest of dark places? 
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Tue Unsotvep Rippce or Soctat Justice. By Stephen Leacock, 
B. A., Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy at McGill University, 
Montreal. New York: John Lane Company. 


Professor Leacock is both an able economist and a writer of enter- 
taining essays; or perhaps it would be better to say, in view of the 
vogue in this country of his books in lighter vein, that he is not only an 
essayist and humorist, but a thorough student of economics. If one ex- 
cepts Mr. Thorstein Veblen, whose genius prompts him to unsparing 
criticism of a singularly inhuman type, giving his writings the literary 
effect of Swiftian satire, hardly any one else of like literary gifts has 
written about the “ dismal science ” in recent years. The Right Honor- 
able J. M. Robertson comes in for comparison, certainly ; but in pro- 
portion as he is more controversial, he is less human than Professor 
Leacock. 

It is worth remarking that Mr. Veblen and Professor Leacock make 
essentially the same criticism upon classical (and to some extent, cur- 
rent) economic theory. “ The fundamental equation of the economist,” 
says the latter, “is that the value of everything is proportionate to its 
cost. It requires no little hardihood to say that this proposition is a 
fallacy. It lays one open, most illogically, to the charge of being a 
socialist. In sober truth it might as well lay one open to the charge of 
being an ornithologist. I will not, therefore, say that the proposition 
: is false. I will say that it is true; in fact, that it is just as true 
as that two and two make four: exactly as true as that, but let it be 
noted most profoundly, only as true as that. In other words, it is a 
truism, a mere equation in terms, telling nothing whatever.” Thus in 
a manner reminiscent of Mark Twain in his expository moods, and 
with great lucidity, Professor Leacock expresses just what Mr. Veblen 
means by saying that the formula is “ tautological.” 

Again, these two writers are alike in both accepting a considerable 
part of the socialist criticism of society, and in both discounting the 
socialist theory. Mr. Leacock is, of course, the more human of the two, 
the more intent upon “ the instant need of things.” In our common, 
“all too human” fashion, he sees pitfalls and precipices ahead—dan- 
gers of the sort that dissuade ordinary men from adopting possibly 
rash courses; whereas Mr. Veblen (that “ angelic doctor”) is content 
to remark: “ Under such a social order, where common labor would 
no longer be a mark of peculiar economic necessity and consequent 
low economic rank on the part of the laborer, it is even conceivable that 
labor might practically come to assume that character of nobility in the 
eyes of society which it now sometimes assumes in the speculations of 
the well-to-do in their complacent moods. Much has been made of this 
possibility by socialist speculators, but the inference has something of 
a utopian look, and no one, certainly, is entitled to build institutions 
for the coming social order on that ground.” 

Thus far there is a similarity worth noting. When two men so dif- 
ferent in temperament and in point of view are found in substantial 
agreement about matters hitherto not well understood, may it not be 
that a general eclaircissement is not far off? But here the coincidence 
ends, Mr. Leacock goes on to make constructive suggestions—a thing 
that is not in Mr. Veblen’s line at all. After stating with the utmost 
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clearness and fairness the weaknesses of the present social order, after 
criticising the commoner economic theory, and after rejecting the 
socialist remedy, the author urges the need of certain ameliorations of 
social injustice. These include such things as income taxes, a minimum 
wage law, social insurance, and child-welfare laws. It is interesting to 
observe that the program of the eminently fair-minded and not at all 
radical Professor Leacock is not very different from that of Mr. John 
Spargo’s proposed “ National” Party; and that in at least one passage 
about labor unions the author seems to voice essentially the sentiments 
of Mr. Samuel Gompers. The Professor, however, is by no means on 
the side of the “ masses ” against the classes, or of one class against any 
other class. Rather, he seeks to be “on the side of the angels.” He 
has no axe to grind, no pet theory to defend. 

As a book for the general reader this little treatise can scarcely be 
too much commended. It is eminently humane in spirit, sensible, seri- 
ous without being “ dead serious,” and thorough on the essential points. 
The author seems to know how average, educated people think and 
feel about the present state of society, and to have an unusually good 
idea of how to write for persons who do not know much about political 
economy. 


AVERAGE AMERICANS. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: G 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“From the time when we were very little boys we were always in- 
terested in military preparedness.” This, the opening sentence of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s book, gives the key to the whole. The book is the 
expression of a family tradition no less than of a personal conviction. 
Nor is simple insistence upon public duty as an active faith the only 
characteristically Rooseveltian quality of this account of war service. 
The soul of the thing is expressed in the title, “ Average Americans.” 
The capacity to exalt duty and at the same. time to take things as they 
come, to be indignant and yet not to lose the human touch, to speak out 
forcibly against abuses and then to turn instantly, without loss of tem- 
per, to the next incident of the day’s work, all this is part and parcel 
of the Roosevelt version of Americanism. Its appeal is mightily ef- 
fective. The thought and feeling of the common man are intensified in 
this book. It is because Colonel Roosevelt expresses so unaffectedly 
the point of view of the average American, of unspoiled common sense, 
of untainted morality, of undiscouraged idealism, that his pointed 
comments are so convincing. 

At the time of the first Business Men’s Plattsburg Camp, “ the 
average man did not know what military service and training meant. 
. «+ We took it all very seriously. At one end of the company 
street you would see two prominent middle-aged business men trying 
to do the manual of arms properly, rain dripping off them, their faces 
set like the day of judgment, crowned with grizzled hair. At the other 
would be Arthur Woods, the Police Commissioner of New York, ‘ bon- 
ing’ the infantry drill regulations. George Wharton Pepper was 
promoted to sergeant, and was as proud of it as of any of his achieve- 
ments in civil life. Bishop Perry of Rhode Island was named as color 


sergeant.” 
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Somehow, after passages like this, one gets an intensified effect 
from such a stinging bit oi honest criticism as the following: “ While 
we were personally working at Plattsburg, the national Administration, 
after a meandering course, in which much of the motion was retro- 
grade, had finally decided that to fight a war in France, it was neces- 
sary to send troops to that part of the world.” 

There is plenty of candid and outspoken criticism in this narrative 
—criticism offered not with a backward snarl, but in a spirit oi 
progressiveness and hope. When our troops, shortly after their ar- 
rival in France, paraded with the French, our “ splendidly trained 
little army ” did not dare trust itself to take up platoon front. At this 
time, “ there was no one with the command who had ever shot an au- 
tomatic rifle, thrown a hand grenade, shot a rifle grenade, used a trench 
mortar or a .37-millimeter gun.” At length troops began to go across 
in large numbers, but munitions and weapons of war did not come. 
The Browning automatic rifle, invented in America, and called by 
Colonel Roosevelt “one of the greatest weapons developed by the 
war,” had just been placed in the hands of a limited number of di- 
visions when the war ended. From guns to footwear, there was in- 
efficiency. Colonel Roosevelt mentions a number of facts “that no 
amount of words can cover, no speeches explain away.” 

But having had his say about such things, the author passes on, per- 
haps to tell of fighting, perhaps to relate a bit of comic or pathetic by- 
play. The significance of it all lies not so much in the condemnatory 
facts, or even in the strong plea for universal military service, as in 
the spirit of the whole book. It is the spirit of common American 
manhood, neither hard to understand, nor requiring special genius to 
put into practice. This spirit of morality, common sense, and energy 
is really all around us. It is strong enough to overcome greed, class 
hatred, moral slackness, and all other evils that attack democracy. 


